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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 



Importance of subject to national welfare — Athletics underrated-* 
Overrated — True function — Individual — Social — Influence on 
character — Self-control — Fairness — Unselfishness — Good fellow- 
ship — Summary. 

In the motto so happily adopted for the International Importance of 
Health Exhibition, the right end and object of athletics, * e tio *% ect to 
which we may define as physical exercise and recreation, welfare. 
is tersely and truly expressed. It would be hard to say 
how much that concerns intimately not only the happiness 
and usefulness of individual life, but also the good of society, 
and the future of the race, is involved in the right 
appreciation of the truth contained in this little form of 
sound words. They commend that which is as often 
overlooked by the enthusiastic advocate of intellectual 
progress as it is neglected by the thoughtless worshipper 
of physical prowess. They are a standing rebuke to those 
who would take one side only of human nature under their 
care, and leave the other to take care of itself. 

" A sound mind in a sound body ! n 
or 

11 A healthy mind in a healthy body ! " 

[H. 24.] B 
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Whichever translation we may prefer, it is plain that 
not one alone, but both together, should be the care of the 
educationalist and the legislator. Where the interests of 
either are overlooked, mischief will sooner or later follow, 
and though this may not in all cases be recognisable in the 
individual, it will not long be hidden in the community 
Let mental training and culture be neglected, and there 
will follow in time a lowering of taste and tone, and a 
retrogression to that more animal type of life which is 
unlovely and undesirable. There will be less enterprise, 
less advancement in arts and sciences, less national 
progress, and, in the end, less national wealth. On the 
other hand, neglect the conditions of physical well-being, 
while stimulating mental exertion, and the consequences 
are certain. The brain overworked, while the other organs 
of the body are denied their proper exercise, will 

" o'er inform the tenement of clay." 

In the end it will have done less work, and have done 
that work less well, than it would have done if the due 
proportion of exercise and recreation had been observed 
and maintained. Nor does the evil in this case end with 
the individuals whose health and physical development have 
been thus impaired. The race suffers in consequence. The 
full results are felt by the children to whom they transmit 
the feeble health and want of physical vigour, which their 
own faulty habits of life have engendered in themselves. It 
is the highest wisdom of all those who, as legislators, or 
governors, or teachers, are responsible for the education 
of the. youth of the nation, to have due regard to the 
physical as well as to the intellectual needs of the young. 

" The babe unborn the dread intent may rue, M 

of those who in their zeal for intellectual improvement put 
undue pressure upon tender brains, and overtax with seden- 
tary hours and mental application the resources of growing 
life. Whatever may be the drawbacks and danger incidental 
to the other extreme it is at least free from this peril. Those 
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who over-erert themselves in athletics bear their own 
punishment They do not inflict any physical disabilities 
upon the next generation. 

It is not, however, the purpose of this handbook to hold Athletics 
a brief for athletic against intellectual exercise, but rather Serrated 
to point out, if it be possible, the means by which athletics sometimes 
may be made the accessories and companions of intellectual 
progress, of industrious vocations, and business life. Public 
opinion, in this as in other matters, is apt to oscillate 
between extremes. At one time we hear athletics 
vehemently denounced as the enemies of all mental 
improvement and educational progress. At such a time 
the unconscious Philistine is scourged and scarified by 
essayists and writers of leading articles, till the hands that 
wield the literary lash grow weary of belabouring the 
tough hide of the incorrigible. Soon the pendulum swings 
towards the opposite extreme. It is discovered that the 
world of English-speaking peoples is deeply interested in 
the result of a trial of speed between two crews on the 
Thames. New York and San Francisco, Cape Town and 
Calcutta, and even remote Hong Kong, are anxious to 
receive by telegraph the important news at the earliest 
moment More than a million of human beings flock to 
see, or to fancy they have seen, the contest The actors in it 
are the heroes of the moment ; and the leading journal, 
conforming to the popular bent, devotes column after 
column of large type to the description of their doings. 
The whole thing is overdone. It is felt to be overdone ; 
and then the pendulum begins to swing back again. Let 
us take advantage of the moment, when it has nearly 
reached the perpendicular, to plead for a right estimation 
of the value of athletics and to bring them under the 
limitation of the canon, " mens sana in corpore sano" 

The truth is, that it is as easy to underrate as it is to True fimc- 
overrate the value of athletics. In judging concerning * l °? ofath " 
them, it is necessary in the first place to distinguish between a. Individual, 
them and the excitement, often fictitious, that is set on foot 
about them : the betting, the gossip, the inordinate waste of 

B 2 
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time in talking about and looking on at games and athletic 
contests. These are not in any sense athletics, nor do 
they deserve the name. By athletics we understand the 
healthy exercise of the physical powers, the necessary 
pastimes of a manly and vigorous race. Their true 
function, so far from being antagonistic to intellectual 
labour and progress, is to be its helpful associate. Rightly 
used, they are invaluable in this particular respect, and they 
cannot be discarded without a loss of vigour. They give 
increase of vital power and physical energy, in which the 
brain partakes as well as the rest of the body. Many no 
doubt pursue them unwisely for their own sake ; but this 
does not make them less necessary or less advantageous to 
those who wisely engage in them for the sake of having a 
healthy body in which a healthy mind may do its best. 
Nor is it only by exercise that athletics confer physical 
benefits upon the individual who uses them rightly, but 
also as recreation properly so-called. Human nature 
requires change for its recreation. " Variety is charming," 
not only because it is variety, but because continuous 
effort in one direction produces lassitude, staleness, and 
decrease of power. By the law of our being change is 
necessary to prevent exhaustion and to restore vigour to 
the parts that, having done their share of labour, require 
the rest that they have fairly earned. Next to food and 
sleep, which are the great and necessary restoratives of 
physical power, athletics may claim to have the largest 
share in the recreation of human life. The man of business 
and the student alike find in them that variety and change 
from the regular work of life which refreshes and reiiv- 
vigorates both mind and body. Each able-bodied 
individual, if he is wise, provides for himself both exercise 
and recreation in a way suitable to his age and power, 
with a view to preserving for himself a sound mind in a 
sound body. 
b. Social But athletics have a still wider sphere than the individual. 

They need not be selfish or solitary. They flourish rather, 
as social in character, giving common occupation to men of 
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similar needs and tastes, and thereby enhance their value 
to each and to all. They are in this respect of infinite 
importance to society at large, as providing for the grega- 
rious instincts of human nature in the common pastimes 
of exercise and recreation. The multitudinous cricket, 
boating, football, bicycle, lawn-tennis, archery, and other 
clubs, that are spread like a network over the length and 
breadth of this land, are of more value to the life of the 
nation than most people imagine. They afford not only, as 
some affect to think, the outlet for animal spirits in 
harmless recreation, but a good deal more than this, viz : — 
the innumerable opportunities of intercourse between man 
and man, upon a common ground other than that of the 
business of workaday life. 

The influence that athletics thus exert upon the formation 4. influence 
of character is enormous, and, in proportion as they are^£ r cha " 
manly and conducted upon honourable principles, they Self-controL 
exercise a power for good which is incalculable. They 
have always lessons of patience and endurance ready for 
those who will learn through them the way to success. 
They teach self-control. They are corrective of vanity. 
They discipline the temper. In a thousand ways the 
generous rivalry which is characteristic of wholesome 
athletics operates to the curbing of the hasty tempers and 
selfish inclinations of the individuals who take part in them. 
Even the fact that the circumstances of a game often call 
forth these frailties, and exhibit them in their unlovely 
proportions, has the collateral advantage of causing those 
to be more careful to exercise self-control and self-restraint 
who condemn in others the . faults into which they feel 
that they themselves are liable to fall under like circum- 
stances. At the same time such reflections tend to make 
them more tolerant and more ready to make allowances for 
the infirmities of human nature. 

Again, the necessary demand for fairness in a game is in Fairness, 
itself a condemnation of meanness and trickery in the indi- 
vidual. It fosters the chivalrous and generous element in 
humanity, and establishes among those who play a conscience 
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critical in such matters, which instinctively appeals to the 
standard of an honourable and upright character. 
Unselfishness. It is difficult to say how great an influence for good such 
a feeling as this exercises insensibly, especially upon the 
young, in these days of self-seeking, when competition is so 
severe, and the struggle for self-advancement and self- 
aggrandisement is so keen and unremitting. To play well 
for one's side, or for one's club or school, without a thought 
of self, is a noble ambition, and he who does so sets an 
example which is felt and appreciated by his fellows, and is 
widely efficacious for good in others. 
Good fellow- What good fellowship, what trusting friendships are 
ship. cemented by social athletics! They test a man's real 

nature, they reveal his temper, and, along with his faults, 
his good qualities are not hidden. And, accordingly, they 
knit men together, not only in the bond of common pursuits 
and common memories of pleasant days and hard-fought 
struggles, but by the tie of mutual confidence which a 
thorough mutual knowledge gives to friends who have long 
played, or rowed together in the course of an athletic career. 
We could hardly have better evidence of this than the 
words of one of Her Majesty's judges,* distinguished alike 
as an oarsman and a cricketer : " I feel, when I have rowed 
with a man, that I know him from head to foot . . If I 
had to lead a forlorn hope, I should like best to have with 
me some of my old shipmates, some of the steady and 
trusty men who never failed in the supreme struggle of a 
University race." 

Much more might be said upon this point, but enough 
has been written to show that we can claim for athletics, 
rightly used, the honour of ministering to the " mens sand " 
in many ways. They assist the intellect by supplying the 
best restorative and recreative for the brain, which is 
the physical seat of the mental energy. They exercise 
a moral influence upon the character, teaching patience 
and perseverance, self-control and self-restraint, correcting 

* Mr. Justice Chitty. Speech at University Boat Race Com- 
memoration Dinner, 1881. 
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vanity and self-sufficiency, and fostering a spirit of fairness 
and honour, a spirit also of unselfishness akin to patriotism. 
Nor does their influence stop at the individual Socially 
they affect the life of the nation, and are directly of use in 
maintaining some of its noblest characteristics, moral as 
well as physical. This is a point to which we shall revert 
hereafter, believing that the benefits conferred by athletics 
upon the national life fully justify an appeal for facilities 
to be given to large classes of our countrymen who now 
know nothing of the better kinds of athletics, not because 
they have no leisure time to spare for them, but 
because either initiative, or place, or means are wanting. 
If these could be provided, many who now, after working 
hours are over, stand idling in the streets or sit in the 
public house, would be doing something better, viz.: 
maintaining the "corpus sanum" by healthy amusement 

The change of employment and the recreation afforded 
by a regular participation in games would invigorate 
many a life which now is stunted and enfeebled by the 
monotony of its existence. We should see a better colour, 
brighter eyes, a more elastic step, broader chests, and a 
more vigorous type altogether than is now to be met with 
in the growing male population of our large towns. Would 
there not also be a happier tone, less discontent, less 
misery ; yes, and less crime ? Or shall we be told that all 
this depends only upon the rate of wages, and the normal 
"price of food ? 
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CHAPTER II. 

ANCIENT ATHLETICS. 

Term from Greek — Greek idea of education — Gymnastic institutions 
Ideal different in different tribes — Olympia — Deterioration of 
Greek gymnastics — Moral to be drawn — Roman athletics — Sole 
idea, health — Old and young — More practical than Greek — 
Deterioration — Effect on Latin races. 

Ancient We have already described athletics for the purposes of 

T^rm'Stletic ^ s handbook as " the healthy exercise of the physical 

from the powers, the necessary pastimes of a manly and vigorous 

e race." But we are reminded that we are indebted for the 

term athletics to the Greeks, who were distinguished among 

the nations of antiquity in considering the education of the 

body as equally necessary with the training of the mind. 

Greek idea The harmonious development of all the faculties and 

of education. p 0wers by suitable and regular exercise was the conception 

which at the best period of their history was dominant in 

their educational system. Hence, in their gymnastic insti- 

Gymnastic tutions they did not lose sight of the fact that the mind 

institutions— is influenced through the training of the body. The end 

indifferent™ 1 * n v * ew was ^ e satisfaction in the best manner possible of 

tribes. the practical demands of life. And according as the 

qualities valuable in military or civil life were most in 

unison with the ideal of the tribe, so did the character 

of the education, intellectual as well as physical, vary. 

The Spartan warrior. was prepared for a life of painful 

endurance by an education directed to the hardening of 

his body and the strengthening of his muscular vigour. 

The Athenian, whose aim was grace and ease of bearing 

and demeanour, found in his gymnastic exercises all that 
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would tend to make him lithe and agile in movement, as 
well as erect and dignified in his general bearing. In the 
gymnasium and in the paloestra, running and wrestling, and 
boxing, together with the use of the bow and of the javelin, 
were the principal exercises of the youth. Contests of 
skill in these and other exercises followed as soon as the 
bodily powers had been matured ; and any one who was 
pre-eminent in a particular branch had the chance of con- 
tending at the great gathering at Olympia, where once in 
five years, on the banks of the Alpheus, all Greece 
assembled to view or to take part in the national games. 
Great was the glory and the fame of him on whose brows 
the fresh olive wreath was bound by the judges. Admired 
of all beholders, honoured by his fellow citizens with many 
honours, held worthy of a statue by a Phidias, and of a 
hymn in his praise by a Pindar, he seemed to have reached 
the highest pinnacle of human success. 

There were, however, evil and demoralising elements in Deteriora- 
Greek civilisation which led to the deterioration of their Sj^^ticsf * 
gymnastic education. By degrees it became professional 
rather than liberal, its aims were lowered, and the very 
name of athlete was brought, and not unreasonably brought, 
into disrepute. Apart from other considerations, it is 
evident that unless sustained by a high aim and lofty 
practical ideal the systematic training of the individual 
is apt to be brought down by selfishness and self-seeking 
to a lower level. The Greek athletics had not in them the 
collective element which is of so much value in our modern 
games, such as football and cricket. They rather exhibited 
what each individual could do for himself. Hence, as the 
national life and spirit degenerated, and as liberty faded 
away, the spirit also of the gymnastic education was 
debased. The athlete became that which the name implies, 
a mere competitor for prizes, and was often brutal and 
coarse, as well as stupid. He belonged to a class that was 
generally regarded as lazy, overfed, idle, and useless, and 
so he no longer found a Pindar to praise his victorious 
contests in deathless lyrics, or a Phidias to represent his 
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Moral to be 
drawn from 
this. 



splendid symmetry in faultless bronze, but was rather the 
scorn of the philosopher and the butt of the satirist He is 
responsible for a certain distasteful savour that clings to 
the name of athletics, and which even now half disposes 
us to wish that some other equally comprehensive term 
could have been employed as the title of a treatise, the 
object of which is to recommend these healthful exercises 
to the present and to future generations. 

The moral is, that physical training and physical 
exercise should not be allowed to assume a selfish or a 
professional character, except so far as is necessary in the 
case of those persons who as teachers and trainers are 
obliged to devote their whole time to the work of 
instruction, and whose livelihood depends upon the same. 
The decay of pugilism and of professional rowing, though 
limented by some, has in this respect a satisfactory aspect, 
and is not to be regretted when viewed in the light 
reflected by the history of Greek athletics. And yet, 
though there is no doubt that they had fallen away and 
were by his time far below the best ideal of the palmy 
days of Greek liberty, it is interesting to find in Lncian, 
himself a satirist, an apology for athletics in reply to 
the common invectives of the day. He insists upon their 
usefulness to young men in giving them some worthier 
objects of ambition than those which the indolence and 
effeminacy of the age would set before them, and in training 
and fostering those qualities and virtues which combine to 
make the character of the true " gentleman." Thu^, though 
brought into disrepute by the evil habits of a class that 
lived upon them, the general usefulness of athletics, which 
could not be destroyed, preserved them as a part of 
education among the Greeks, even to the times of the later 
empire. 

Roman ideas and practice with regard to games and 

\i hlet h«dA° le at kl et * c exercises were of a character very different from 

those of the Greek. To the Roman, the whole question 

was one of health. It seemed to him a necessary part of a 

regular and healthy mode of life, to take strong exercise 
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causing perspiration before the daily bath which preceded 
his afternoon meal. 

It was not a practice confined to the young, but was p ti d b 
continued as late in life as the bodily powers permitted, and old and young, 
was accounted a duty, as well as a pleasure, even in a green 
old age. There was not the slightest idea of impropriety, 
when the consul or grave censor, or even the world-ruling 
Caesar himself, sought in the game of ball, or other kinds of 
gymnastics, an exertion wholesome for both body and mind ; 
and they who omitted such exercises were accused of 
indolence.* The famous iawyer and augur Q. Mucius 
Scaevola is said to have been an excellent player at ball. 
Of all the illustrious men at Rome, Cicero is among the very 
few exceptions to the rule. Perhaps if he had played 
regularly, as the others did, he would not have been less 
illustrious, and might have been less querulous in his mis- 
fortunes, less vainglorious, less given to talk about himself, 
and so have spared us the pain of feeling anything but 
unmixed admiration for his true greatness and splendid 
genius. Beside the games at ball, which were of two or 
three different kinds, and were the favourite and commonest 
games in use among the Romans, they had a multitude of 
other exercises, some half military, some more, some less 
severe, all of which, however, were pursued by their several 
devotees with the same object, namely, a good perspiration 
followed by a bath, and a consequent good appetite for 
dinner. Riding, wrestling, running, leaping, throwing the 
discus or the javelin, were all in vogue. The Campus 
Martius was the scene of many an athletic contest, where the 
shouts of the ring (corona) hailed the feats of any doughty 
champion with tumultuous applause. Even the great 
Augustus himself, who gradually gave up riding, and even 
playing at ball, is described as taking his regular walk to 
and fro in such a way that just before he came to the 
turning-point he took a run and jumped. His little friend 
Horace, though obliged sometimes (as well as poor Virgil, 
who suffered from dyspepsia) to give up his game at ball 

* Vide Becker's ' GaUus.' 
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owing to his bad eyes, yet was a regular frequenter of the 
Campus Martius, and, if we may so infer from his mention 
of it, an expert in the trigon game, in which the ball was 
caught, and thrown by the left hand between three 
players. 

Such were the games that the Romans themselves 
practised ; and it is noticeable that they speak with unmiti- 
gated contempt for the Greek modes of exercise and 
amusement. They pursued their own in that same 
business-like and practical spirit which gave them success 
in other things. At the same time, we may remark that 
they also lacked the social element which is the character- 
istic of modern English games. Perhaps they had more of 
this than the Greeks ; but with both the boat-races, to which 
we shall refer hereafter, seem to be the only athletic contest 
in which the effort was not that of one individual against 
another. 
More prac- That the Roman ideal in the matter of athletic exercise 
tical than the was not s0 i f t y as j-j^t f th e Greek must be confessed ; 

but, on the other hand, it was characteristically practical, 
and the doctrine that it was everybody's duty to get an 
appetite for dinner in this particular way was, if homely, yet 
of daily cogency, and well calculated to form regular 
habits. 
Deteriora- It was only when the infusion of Greek and Oriental 

tioiL corruptions had destroyed the greater simplicity of Roman 

life, that these energetic daily exercises made way for a 
more easy and indolent style. The change was not without 
its effect upon the national character. What would a Cato 
or even a luxurious Maecenas have thought of the loose 
and effeminate habits of the Roman nobility in the degene- 
rate days of the decline and fall? Apart from other 
influences, the constant spectacle of gladiatorial combats, or 
of the beasts glutted with human flesh in the amphitheatre, 
and the horrible pleasure derived from such sights, as they 
became more and more common, must have gradually 
engendered habits of thought and feeling alien to those with 
which a manly and vigorous spirit is sustained ; and it is not 
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wonderful that when these horrors were stamped out by the 
beneficent influence of Christianity, they left the Roman 
race and those subject to it in an enervated condition 
without that daily habit of hard exercise which had been 
the source of so much personal vigour to the conquerors of 
the world. 

Can it be owing to this that the Latin races in Effect on 
Europe at the present time have so few games in which *"* races " 
physical exercise is taken ? The old Roman game of ball 
seems to have a survival in a game which is still played in 
parts of Italy, and in the French " jeu de paume " (pila pal- 
maria), which was extremely popular in the middle ages. 
Possibly tennis is also a descendant of the same original 
stock, though the present form of the game is, if the story 
be true, due to accidental and originally local causes, just 
as the Eton fives game owes its peculiarities to the stairs 
and buttress of the old chapel. But with these exceptions 
there do not seem to be any games that deserve the name 
of athletic on the Continent Gymnastic exercises there are, 
and military training enough and to spare, but these do not 
in any way represent ancient athletics, or fulfil the same 
office as the social games which are the proper pastimes of 
youth in " merrie England." 
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CHAPTER III. 

DEVELOPMENT OF ATHLETICS IN THE INDIVIDUAL. 



Craving for exercise in human nature — The infant— Sensorial motion 
— The growing child — Fidgets — Love of change — Beginning of 
education — Need of care and discrimination — The whole being to 
be considered — Boy life only treated of here — Change to school- 
life — Private school training — Competition — Play and work — 
Loafers — Athletics of school life — Gymnastics no substitute for 
games — Certain exercises compulsory — Record to be kept — Pun- 
ishments — Public school — Mature life — Misuse of athletics — 
Neglect — Training necessary for any great effort. 

i. Athletics: But in order to trace the origin of athletics, if that is 

hum^n^ure 1 g ermane to our present purpose, we shall have to go 
further back than Greece or Rome, or even the still higher 
antiquity of Egypt The truth is, that thg craving for 
exercise is a part of healthy human nature. The very 
cries that the infant utters when it first enters into this 
world, are the first exercise of the lungs in the ex- 

2. The infant, pansion and contraction necessary to life. The waving 

of the tiny hands, and the kicking of the little feet, in 
seemingly meaningless and aimless motion, are the means 
whereby the circulation of the blood and the nervous 
action necessary to growth and expansion are maintained. 
Each action is accompanied by waste of tissue, which boon 
nature replaces, with interest and accumulated energy, in 
the healthy body. There is pleasure in this to those 
who watch with a mother's pride the vigorous effort and 
the signs of growth and health in their offspring, and that 
there is innate pleasure in the action itself is testified by the 
dimpled laughter, and the crowing of the infant animal life. 

3. Sensorial The sensorial motion which agitates the limbs of the 

motion. 
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young is the hidden cause of the first physical exercise — in 
a word, of infant athletics. The more vigorous the animal 
life the more constant and pronounced is this play of the 
limbs. Here is the beginning of games and of all athletic 
exercise ! What cruel misconception first invented swadd- 
ling clothes? We remember seeing some years ago in 
Southern Europe, in a cottage among the hills, an infant 
tightly bound in these abominations on a board which 
projected above its head, hanging on a peg like a picture 
against the wall It seemed monstrous cruelty. Our 
first impulse was to take it down and release it, but it was 
the custom of the country, and as such could not be inter- 
fered with by strangers, however benevolent. 

As growth progresses the bones are gradually hardened 4- The . &<>*• 
and the framework knit together more firmly ; and still, as * g c l 
in the case of the great orator, so for the perfection 
of nature's plastic masterpiece, action, action, action, is 
necessary. The growing child finds this in play ; if not 
allowed to play he fidgets. Fidgets are often provocative a. Fidgets. 
of wrath in his elders. One often hears a child scolded in 
a somewhat angry tone : " Why can't you sit still ? " It 
would be better if, instead of feeling annoyed, " Corrector 
Bestius " returned answer to himself, " The child can't sit 
still ; " nature in fact does not intend him at present to do so. 
She is stimulating him through his nerves for the sake of 
his growth. He is not fidgeting through malice prepense. 
He is not doing it on purpose ; he may indeed control it 
by an act of his will ; but the thing itself is involuntary ; 
and it is very doubtful whether, on most occasions, he 
should be called to stop it by a direct act of his will. It 
may in some cases be good discipline for him to do so, but 
a person who understands children, and loves them, will 
generally succeed in abating the nuisance without making 
any such demand. The objectionable fidget arises from 
lack of other employment congenial to the moment 
Supply this, or divert the attention to something that 
interests, and the nerve centres will have work to do, and 
the physical need be satisfied. 
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b. Lore of It is interesting to observe that the delight in novelty, 

change. an( j ^ q U j c kness with which children change from one 

thing to another, the very fickleness with which they drop 
that which pleased them for the moment, is unconscious 
obedience to the law of nature, which requires change as a 
means of resting one set of muscles and nerves, and of 
giving employment to another set in its turn. The very 
joy which they express is the outward sign of their 
obedience to the natural law. As they grow older they 
become capable of more sustained effort, and less ready to 
change, but the divergences of taste and of ability which 
differentiate the character are in themselves the evidence of 
the variable amount in which, in different individuals, 
according to either hereditary disposition or difference of 
food or other circumstances, the tissues have been used and 
replaced with interest during infancy and early childhood. 
The consequences of mismanagement and of illtreatment 
during this period are far-reaching. Many others beside 
Mephibosheth have suffered in body till the day of their 
death, owing to the carelessness of their nurse. How many 
have suffered mentally and morally even worse things from 
the same cause, or from the ignorance of the truth of 
nature and the simple rules of health on the part of those 
to whom they, body and soul, were entrusted ! 
5. Beginnings As the child grows older the need of education is 
recognised, in view of the future and the practical demands 
of life. Lessons begin. The brain has its allotted tasks to 
perform ; and so in many cases a kind of conflict begins 
together with lessons. To some in whom the sensorial action 
is vigorous lessons are more irksome than to others ; they 
are very often called naughty. Their athletics are ill-timed 
and it must be confessed provoking to those who desire to 
do their duty in the way of teaching. Others are ready 
enough to take to books, and like being taught, and are 
quick and receptive of knowledge ; but in many instances 
these show a distaste for any but the smallest and easiest 
amount of bodily exercise. They prefer sitting in, and 
dislike going out How careful, how discriminating should 



of education. 
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be the treatment of children, varying as they do in capacity 
and power, mental and bodily! All need lessons. All 
need exercise. 

But how much care is necessary on the part of those 6. Need of 
who have to superintend either or both of these! How^ 6 . 111 ^ 8 " 

*• a crimination. 

particularly careful they should be not to overstrain the 
tender growth by imposing or allowing that which is 
contrary to the requirements of nature — not the nature of 
the body or of the mind only, but the nature of man who 
has both ! Nurses and governesses are often unconsciously 
torturers. Children are made to take long walks, or to sit 
too long at lessons, and the powers and inclinations of their 
elders are perversely made the measure of what is good for 
them. The results become apparent later on. In some is bred 
the dislike of active exercise, in others an absolute distaste 
for any mental exertion. Extremes meet ; and similar 
results follow that indulgence which is foolish in yielding 
when it ought not to yield to the childish desire to go out 
or to stay in, to leave its lessons unfinished, or to sit poring 
over a book, or dreaming and doing nothing at all. These 
things vary infinitely in different individuals. It needs a 
wise and discriminating parent to determine the regime 
suitable to the child of his love. Much has already been 
written and much no doubt will be written upon the subject 
of early education. It is doubtful whether much can be 
learnt from books upon the question. 

But one thing, at least, is certain, that no system can be 7. The whole 
satisfactory, much less successful, which does not provide mini orbody 
for the healthy training of the whole being of the child, ap*** to be 
dividing and distinguishing mental and bodily exercise if 
it will, but at the same time co-ordinating them in due 
relations to each other, and providing by elasticity of 
method for the diversity of ability and inclination with 
which it has to deal. The aim and object of right educa- 
tion, whether early or late, must be the "mens sana in 
corpore sano" 

But we shall be accused of wandering from our subject, 8. Boy life 
and of having quitted the athletics of the perambulator and £? here!* * 

[H. 24.] C 
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the schoolroom for the graver and wider subject of general 
education. We must hurry back to our task of tracing the 
history of athletics in the individual as he develops, and 
we have now come to the momentous period in the life of 
the growing boy when he leaves the home care, with all its 
comfort and indulgent restraint, for the very different 
discipline of a private school. We are speaking of boys 
only, in connection with this subject of athletics, not 
because we think that athletics according to our definition 
are alien to girl life and belong to boy life alone,, but the 
two differ so much in character that it is more convenient 
to treat of the subject in relation to the other sex in a 
separate chapter. 

9. Change The boy passes to a school, and a considerable change takes 

prTat h e°s™hJd P lace in the habits that are enforced u P on him > both bodily 
life. and mental. He may have had brothers and sisters to do 

his lessons with and to play with, but even so the main 
change in his condition is that the social element now for 
the first time enters into his athletics as well as into his 
lessons. He competes with his superiors, equals, inferiors 
in body and in mind, in his play and in his work. The 
consequence is, as a rule, a higher tension in both. Indi- 
viduals vary infinitely, and according to capabilities and 
disposition. So does the play and the work of the school 
affect them. Here, as before, we may pause to exclaim, 
"How great a responsibility is theirs who undertake the 
care of boys between the ages of, say, eight and fourteen ! " 

10. Objects What is the object that they propose to themselves in 
priva^rschool relation to the training of these children ? Is it success as 
training. measured by the number of scholarships that the school 

can gain at the public schools ? or the number of boys that 
are placed in the highest form possible on entrance ? Or is 
it that care of the boy which without much solicitude about 
mental advancement exhibits him well kempt and cared 
for, as regards his bodily exterior, to a fond mother, who 
will say perhaps to her friends, " Well, I am afraid that my 
dear boy does not know as much arithmetic or Latin 
grammar as he ought to know, but then, you know, Mr. 
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So-and-so's is an excellent school. He is so very careful 
about the health of his boys, and health, of course, is the 
first thing." " Yes, madam," we would rejoin, " health ; but 
the health of the whole boy, not of his body only ; and I am 
not sure whether your son, who has been coddled at home, 
and, after that, coddled at school, can play at anything, any 
more than he can work at anything, at present" 

Happily for the boys of this generation, there has been a 
wholesome reaction from the hardness, and carelessness, and 
neglect of comfort which characterised schools forty years 
ago. Some schools, as might be expected, have gone into 
the opposite extreme. Yet, at the majority of the private 
schools which prepare boys for the public schools, the boys 
are well cared for as regards their creature comforts, 
if coddling is avoided, and in not a few they are extremely 
well taught And here it is that the subject of athletics 11. Competi- 
comes in, and is of very real interest Such is the com- tlon * 
petition for scholarships and entrance exhibitions nowadays, 
that the pressure upon many boys between the ages of 
nine and fifteen is extreme, especially upon those who show 
any mental ability. Every year at the greater public 
schools from eighty to one hundred candidates are stand- 
ing for entrance scholarships and exhibitions. All that we 
are here concerned to ask in the case of these boys, is, 
Has the canon "mens sana in corpore sano" been duly 
regarded ? It would be (and at the best private schools it 12. Play and 
is) well understood that the interest of the master extends wor " 
to the play of the boys as well as to their work. How 
needful for the brain which is of finer fibre and more 
delicatfe texture, capable therefore of higher intellectual 
effort and of achieving intellectual success, that the rest 
of the body — heart and lungs, and limbs — should be 
looked after in its interest, or rather in the interest of the 
whole being! Such an one needs all the play and the 
exercise he can be induced to take, and should be carefully 
trained, not with any precise gymnastics, which have very 
little of the joy of life in them, but with games in which he 
should be drawn if possible to take interest by encourage- 

c 2 
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ment and kindness. At any rate, if he cannot be prevailed 
upon to play, care should be taken that he has open-air 
exercise in due proportion to his powers and with the 
view to develop them. 

13. Loafers. There are, we are inclined to think, very few boys who 
could not be induced to play at games, but as a matter of 
fact there are a great many who do not play except by com- 
pulsion. Some of these are students by nature, and prefer 
mental work to bodily exercise. But many of those who 
do not play do not work, except upon compulsion. These 
are they who are called by their more vigorous con- 
temporaries "muffs." These furnish recruits to the large 
army of " loafers," a host which in point of mere numbers 
exceeds, we suspect, that of the energetic workers, physical 
and intellectual, put together. These are they whom home 
education has spoilt, and the private school education, if 
they have had it, failed to recover. These furnish 
spectators to any games which require pluck, endur- 
ance, and self-control, but not the actors in it. Theirs 
is the endless gossip and do-nothing excitement and gaping 
idleness, which a great many excellent persons persist in 
confounding with athletics, with cricket, and boating and 
football, of which these worthies are all but guiltless. 

i4.Noantago- It should be the object of a school to produce as few as 

n oo^w e oTan n dP ossible of this tv P e ' lt is not P re *ended here for a 
^uod play. moment that boys who play well always work well, or are 

always fond of their lessons. A great many do work well 

as well as play well, more than it is the fashion to suppose. 

There is no antagonism between good work and good play, 

any more than there is between the " mens sana " and the 

"corpus sanurn" The two are quite compatible. But there 

are many who are mentally slow, and physically vigorous, 

who rejoice in their games, but do not find the same joy in 

their lessons. These not unfrequently, though they may 

not shine in literary pursuits, find it difficult to pass any 

of the examinations which now like three-headed Cerberi 

guard the portals of most professions ; yet, if they 

do pass,. are found not to be a whit inferior as public 
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servants, as soldiers, as clergymen, or in any other pro- 
fession, to their fellows, and often discover in the work of 
life, in the business of their profession, qualities of the 
highest value, the existence of which in them the examiner 
who looked over their papers, and perhaps just did not 
pluck them, could, scarcely have divined. It should be the 
object of school teaching as well as of school discipline to 
look after the interests of the " mens satia " in these, and to 
keep up the standard of their intellectual work. This will 
not be done wisely by curtailing the amount of out-of-dooi 
exercise that a vigorous body requires, but rather by 
seizing on the times when talk, rather than work, of any 
kind is rife ; by making the hours due to preparation of 
lessons to be really employed in the work ; above all by 
kindness and encouragement, analogous to that which we 
said before should be extended to those who dislike 
playing at games, and by as little punishment qud punish- 
ment as possible. 

And here we reach the important and somewhat 15. The ath- 
formidable question, what should be the athletics of school ^ e icsofsch ° o1 
life ? Chiefly and primarily the ordinary out-of-door games ; 
these should be as free as possible from the compulsory 
incidents which make them absolutely distasteful in limine 
to the weaker ones. We shall speak of athletics at public 
schools and universities more particularly hereafter, and 
will here confine ourselves to the athletics of younger 
boys. Cricket and football, fives and rounders, and 
prisoner's base, all in their season provide for vigorous 
boys the amusements they require. Everything possible 
should be done to encourage the weaker ones to take their 
part in these games, to endure a little hardness, and to play 
their best 

But there are some things which do not belong to the 16. Gymnas- 
category of games, which might well be insisted on in su^itutedfor 
the training of individuals, being good for the development games, 
of the physical powers. The young Augustus ought not 
to neglect in his youth that which his imperial namesake 
thought necessary for his health even in advanced life. 
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Running and jumping should be a regular part of school 
training. Besides a good stout rope for "tug of war," 
parallel bars, and the vaulting horse, not too tall for little 
boys, are all the gymnastic furniture that a school requires. 
The use of them is easily taught, and the exercises useful 
in kind. As for gymnastics technically so called, we do not 
advocate them as desirable for boys at school. They are 
useful for young men at the university, who, conscious in 
themselves of lacking physical development, voluntarily 
undertake the course. But in them the professional 
instructor's presence and guidance is necessary, and they 
should not be entered upon without such supervision. They 
are very desirable for young soldiers, and for men whose 
physique requires development for the better performance 
of their duties. But at school, if compulsory, they are apt 
to interfere with that free and natural development which 
the joy of a game alone can give, and it is doubtful 
whether the system is not too artificial to be quite in 
harmony with nature in the process of development Any 
substitution of technical gymnastics for games would be a 
great mistake. Even if the body, which is very doubtful, 
would in any way be permanently a gainer thereby, there 
is no doubt that the mental and moral being would lose 
enormously. There is always some little difficulty in 
teaching chickens hatched by an incubator to pick up their 
food in the natural way, and such is the entirely artificial 
character of a strict gymnastic system, that, even if it was 
successful in turning out a large number of boys with the 
nerves and sinews and muscles of acrobats, it would not 
have supplied them with those qualities, moral and physical, 
which in the English lad are nurtured and brought to 
perfection in his games. 
17. Certain At the same time, there are certain exercises which may 
gymnastic b e sa i(j to belong to the gymnastic course which we would 

exercises com- , . , . , - . , . 

pulsory. advocate as compulsory beside the running and jumping 

above mentioned. These are the extension motions and 
elementary drill. Without being violent exercise they tend 
to set up the body and expand the chest. They should not 
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be continued too long at a time, especially with the younger 
boys. A short half-hour every morning should suffice for 
this compulsory training in physical exercises, viz. running, 
jumping, extension motions, drill, which should alternate 
and be carefully graduated so as to suit the powers and 
health of the boys. 

It cannot be too strongly insisted on that, weather per- 
mitting, all boys 1 exercises and games should be conducted 
in the open air. 

Ten hours for rest, seven hours for work, seven hours for 
meals and recreation, is a fair division of the twenty-four 
hours for young boys. 

At all schools a book should be kept in which should be i& Record 
entered the name of each boy, with the record of his j^*^ j^ 
growth, height, measurement round the chest, and weight development, 
at the beginning or end of each school-time, his age in years 
and months being also correctly given. These tables, if 
regularly and accurately kept, would be invaluable as 
statistics in many ways. A form is appended which might 
be found useful for the purpose. (See pp. 25, 26.) 

And here we would add one word about the difficult 19- Pnnish- 
subject of punishment. Of corporal punishment we say menL 
nothing. Solomon's advice is not in favour in modern 
times. But it is much to be feared that the punishments 
inflicted on boys in many cases rob them of the amount of 
time that they ought, for their physical well-being, to spend 
in the open air, and that without doing any good to their 
minds. At a private school might not punishment drill or 
walking exercise sometimes be substituted for the other 
alternative of sitting in at a desk and writing an imposition ? 
Boys would dislike, it as a punishment, just as much or 
more, and they would thus be made to feel their fault with- 
out any detriment to their physical life. Pains should be 
taken on all hands to reduce punishment to the minimum 
compatible with good discipline and industry. There is a 
wise sentence in one of the Latin exercise books which all 
teachers may well lay to heart. * Do you find fault with your- 
self as often as you inflict a punishment on any one else ? 
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• 

20. Summary. We believe that if the physical exercise and recreation of 

boys at private schools were the object of such care as has 
been indicated above, not only would the intellectual 
standard not be lowered, but the quality of the brain work 
would be improved. We certainly should see fewer cases 
of those who, suffering from the pressure of preparation for 
a competitive examination between the ages of nine and 
fourteen or fifteen, are in the years that succeed stale and 
listless, and unable to work up to the standard to which as 
picked boys they ought to attain. We should, we believe, 
see fewer " loafers," and more of those healthy and vigorous 
specimens who exhibit, to the credit of those who have had 
the care of their education, u a healthy mind in a healthy 
body." 

21. Change But life moves on and the boy quits the private school, 
school 110 anc * P r °bably enters the larger world of a public school, and 

finds in that larger world more freedom and a wider choice 
of companions and pastimes. Great as is the change, the 
habits of this previous life will accompany him and will 
silently determine much of his career. In some respects he 
will be much more his own master, and if inclined to do 
nothing in the way of physical exertion will be able to do a 
minimum. The rules of the house or of the school may 
compel him to play at this or that game so many times a 
week, against his will, but he will not energise much if he 
only plays on compulsion, nor will he get much good from 
the game. If, on the contrary, he is keen to play he will 
find ample opportunities of coming to the front, and ample 
delight in the exercise and the interest which the contest of 
skill or of speed and endurance brings with it And as his 
frame is knit together and his power ^increases so will his 
pleasure increase, and the wholesome ambition for distinc- 
tion among his schoolfellows. And if he is conscientious, 
and works well as well as plays well, his pleasure and profit 
will be all the greater. Brain will help nerve and muscle, 
and nerve and muscle will help brain. And if he takes 
part in important contests in which he may with others be 
representing his house or his school, he will soon learn the 
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RECORD OP 

PHYSICAL PROGRESS OF PUPILS 

AT 



DIRECTIONS FOR USE OF TABLES, 



1. Each name should have a page to itself. 

2. Entries should be made at the beginning or the end 
of each term, or oftener, at regular intervals. 

3. Height, in feet and inches. Taken in stockings or 
bare feet ; no boots on. 

4. Chest measurement in inches. Hands above head, 
arms extended, thumbs crossed, palms turned to the front. 
Pupil to take full breath, and then count ten, aloud, slowly. 
Measurement taken with last number, over bare chest, or 
thin jersey only. 

5. Weight, to be taken between 8-10 A.M., as a rule. 
Take off coat and waistcoat, and boots, and anything 
heavy out of pockets. 

6. Remarks. Under remarks any serious illness or 
accident interfering with progress should be noticed. 

7. Averages. It would be useful, at the end or be- 
ginning of each term, or annually, to take aggregate — 

(1.) Number of pupils. 

(2.) Aggregate years, months. 

(3) Aggregate (L) height. 

(ii.) chest 
(iii.) weight 

(4.) Divide the aggregates by number of pupils, and 
the normal figure for the school will be obtained. 

(5.) Take total number of boys within certain limits 
of age and divide by that number their aggre- 
gates within those limits, and normal rate for 
age will be obtained. 
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value of self-control in play and of self-denial. As a pre- 
paration for it, the maxim " be temperate in all things " will 
not be alien to his life. He will learn many a lesson, not 
without suffering something, not without enduring hard- 
ship, which will be found not less useful than his studies 
themselves in the game of life. 

But as we shall revert to the subject of athletics at the 
public schools and universities, we will pass over this stage 
briefly here, and glance onward to the question of physical 
exercise in mature life. 

The boy becomes a man, and the age of play comes to 22. Mature 
an end, and the age of real work begins. This is true * 
physically, as well as practically. The growth completed, 
there is no longer existent the condition in which nature 
was adding, with compound interest, for tissue wasted in 
wholesome exercise to the body she was building up to 
manhood. The frame now becomes little by little more 
set, and little by little loses in agility what it gains in 
solid strength. True it is that, even now, nature will give 
interest in a healthy body for active and violent exercise of 
particular limbs or muscles. She will fill out the biceps and 
fore-arm of the man who wields the blacksmith's hammer 
She will keep hard and solid and in good condition the thews 
and sinews of one who takes suitable hard exercise every 
day, and is careful about his diet. But the sensorial motion 
is no longer active as in the child. If a grown-up person 
is a fidget, it is either owing to some nervous defect, or to 
an inveterate uncorrected habit or trick, and may be 
looked upon as a thing to be endured, for it is not likely 
that it will be cured. As time goes on little by little in 
most men the delight of hard exercise passes off. If their 
business entails upon them a sedentary life, amid the 
growing cares and anxieties of work occupying the 
thoughts, the tendency to drop violent exercise, except 
perhaps at first during the annual holiday, will surely gain 
upon them. With many men it soon becomes irksome to 
take any exercise beyond that which in the course of 
business they are forced to do in the moving from place to 
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place. With many, such exercise as they do take has in it 
more of duty than of pleasure. No doubt at first the age 
of play and the age of business overlap each other. Happy 
the young man who, bringing from school or college to 
the business desk a healthy body and a healthy mind, 
maintains as long as he can the habit of healthful 
exercise suitable to his powers. Happy the City clerk who 
can, after business hours, get on his bicycle a good lung- 
filling draught of pure country air. Happy he who can go 
down to Putney or Kingston, and get a good spin on the 
river in his club eight or four. The time of course will 
come when he will have to give this up, but as long as he 
can do it and feel all the better for it, so long he should 
resist the inevitable conclusion that will be forced upon 
him some day or other that it is too much trouble, that he 
cannot afford the time, and the like. Wise is the man who, 
when his time comes, and the love of ease is gaining 
ground, yet still refuses to drive into the City in the 
morning, and walks in and walks out to his place of 
business from his house or from the station, and continues 
to make his legs do their duty towards keeping his body 
healthy. It has been said that a man under five-and-forty, 
in order to keep his body in sound health, ought to take 
exercise equivalent to a walk of nine miles every day. Very 
few men, we suspect, except such as by their occupation 
are compelled to lead an out-of-door life, regularly do 
anything amounting to this. Yet it is well to have a 
standard of comparison. It is well also to have a clear 
conception of the reason for continuing such physical 
labour at a time when the inclination to spare himself 
trouble is gradually growing upon a man. The exercise 
is for the benefit of heart and lungs and brain, and for that 
which is life-sustaining in them. It is recreation and rest 
to one class of muscles and nerves, while it gives their due 
share of vibration and expansion and contraction to 
another. 

The athletics of infant life were, as we saw, involuntary, 
but it often requires a strong effort of will to maintain 
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the due proportion of athletics as years advance, but 
we believe that if the example of the ancient Romans 
was more generally followed in this particular respect, we 
should have fewer early collapses, fewer hypochondriacs, 
fewer dyspeptics, fewer pallid faces with pendant cheeks, 
fewer fatty, unwieldy figures, more vigorous, generally 
healthy bodies, and certainly not less generally healthy 
minds. 

But it may be replied, " Granting all that you claim for 23. Misuse of 
athletics rightly used, granting even that they are not the * waste of 
antagonists to work and mental industry that they are time - 
very generally supposed to be, even you will admit not 
only that it is possible to misuse athletics, but that as a 
matter of fact they are frequently misused." We are not 
quite sure as to the reply to be given to this assertion, 
until we know what is meant by misuse. We will admit 
that if a man goes to row on the river when he ought to 
be at his desk in the City, he is in a sense misusing 
athletics, but the man, and not athletics, should bear the 
blame in this case, just as much as if he was playing at 
billiards, or stopping in bed and reading a novel, or doing 
anything else that pleased him instead of doing his duty. 
This is not that kind of misuse against which we are 
specially concerned to warn him in this handbook. " Duty 
before pleasure " is the rule of the " mens sana in corpore 
sano" and if he neglects this rule, he must bear his own 
burden. 

But there are certain misuses of athletics against which b. Over-taxing 
we are bound here to lift up our voice. of powers. 

First, with regard to boys. They are veiy apt to 
misjudge their power. They will attempt to do things 
out of proportion to their strength, whether in running, or 
in lifting weights, or in putting the stone, or in performing 
feats for the sake of admiration, or to outdo somebody 
else. They therefore require some watching and care in 
this respect on the part of those who have charge of them, 
and that not in such a way as to discourage them from 
progress according to their strength, but to prevent them 
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from doing things either beyond their strength, or in the 
wrong way. 
Lifting For instance, a boy trying to lift a weight which taxes 

w«g s. his strength will almost always, unless set right, stand in 

such a way as to throw an undue strain upon his 
abdominal muscles, and run the risk of straining and 
perhaps rupturing himself. The exercises which are 
technically called "Athletic Sports" are often fraught 
with danger of this kind, especially for young ( boys. They 
are tempted to perform " tours deforce " which are beyond 
their muscular strength. The effort is sudden and violent, 
and so strains often occur which sometimes entail serious 
consequences even in after years. 
Trials ot The same thing may be said with regard to trials of 

spee * speed, flat-races, hurdle-races, and the like. The heart may 

easily be overtaxed by the individual being tempted to 
sustain violent exertion beyond its powers ; even if it is 
naturally strong and healthy, a very sudden and violent 
effort, or a strain unduly prolonged, may do it damage. 
c. Neglect. Again, the spring is the time of year when these sports are 
gco most in vogue. It makes one shudder to see boys stripped, 
with only a thin jersey on, and flannels cut off at the knee, 
either waiting for their turn to compete, or, having competed 
and having got thoroughly heated with exertion, stand and 
look on at the next performance in a cold east wind. One 
might multiply instances of similar imprudences, of which 
neither " sana mens " nor " sanum corpus " should be guilty. 
But boys will be boys, and it is well if their elders are on 
the look-out, and ready to protect them against them- 
selves. 
24. Necessity On the other hand their elders are sometimes tempted to 
i ? nca?e e ofSs. misjudge the extent of boys' powers; " La jeunesse ria 
jamais tort" a proverb which is not unfrequently falsified, 
seems true in their eyes. Let them alone, they can't hurt 
themselves, say they, when perhaps a word in sea3on would 
save from years of pain or ill-health. 

In carrying out the exercises or the drill recommended 
above, it cannot be too strongly impressed upon instructors 
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that they should not be continued for too long at a time ; 
frequent rests should be given, during which the reason 
of the thing may be explained and elementary instruction 
as to the structure and various functions of particular 
muscles may be conveyed, which will interest and benefit 
boys while filling up the interval of standing easy. Nor 
ought the warnings at such time against straining them- 
selves by attempting foolish feats, and against getting 
unnecessarily chilled before or after running a race, or the 
like, be left unsaid. Many boys do foolish things of this 
kind from ignorance, innocent, but not innocuous. " All 
unconscious of their doom the little victims play." But as 
there is no particular bliss in this kind of ignorance, it is as 
well to try and infuse a little wisdom of a practical kind 
which may perchance save them from such folly and its 
fruits. Bigger boys and young men who have got beyond 25. Training 
any supervision of the kind need to be warnedby those who ^°^^[ ^ 
have experience in the class of athletic exercise to which fort, 
they are devoting their energies, and to whom they naturally 
listen with some respect, that for many efforts, and especially 
prolonged efforts in competition with others, a course of 
training is necessary. Of this we shall speak at length in 
a subsequent chapter. But we may say here generally, 
that athletics are misused when heart and lungs and other 
muscles are asked to do that for which they have not been 
prepared The brain usually refuses an intellectual effort 
which is beyond its power. It soon becomes bewildered, 
will not go on, for instance, with an arithmetical puzzle which 
is beyond its capacity. It may indeed be overstrained by 
a prolonged effort But it is not often called upon suddenly 
to perform such feats as in the ardour of an athletic contest, 
or on the spur of the moment, are ruthlessly demanded of the 
heart and lungs. This is a real danger, against which the 
young and ambitious athlete needs to arm himself with the 
counsels of prudence and self-restraint. Lastly, those who 
are suffering from a cold affecting throat or lungs, or those 
who are convalescent from an illness, and have not yet 
regained full bodily health and vigour, should not attempt 
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exercises which are healthful only for those who are 
perfectly sound. Ill results have come about to many from 
these seemingly obvious rules being violated These, and 
there may be other misuse of athletics, are for the most part 
cases of imprudence. Against them the true antidote is 
common sense, that " menssana " which should keep watch 
and guard over the "corpus sanum." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ATHLETICS, SOCIAL. 

Social character — Peculiarly English — Contrast with foreign ideas- 
History of English athletics to present time — Development of 
social athletics — Causes — Mostly restricted to upper and middle 
classes — Multiplication of clubs and matches — Healthy aspect — 
Unhealthy symptoms — Decline of professional athletics — Desir- 
able that social athletics should be developed among the lower 
classes. 

In the foregoing remarks we have, while sketching the 1. Athletics, 

history of athletics from childhood upwards, dwelt chiefly sociaL 

upon them so far as they affect the individual, the part which 

they play in this physical development and in the recreation 

of his mind and body. But as we had previously pointed 

out, athletics have a wider sphere than the individual 

They are for the most part social in character, and as such 

exercise a very wide influence on society at large, and upon 

the youth of the nation. There is something peculiarly 

English in this feature. Indeed it would not be true to say 

the same of any other nation. There is no particular in 2. Peculiarly 

which the English race exhibits so strong a contrast to En 2 nsh - 

foreign races, as in its ardent love for games of which 

violent bodily exercise is the characteristic. Wherever a 

colony of Englishmen is settled, it must needs have, even 

in a hot climate, its cricket, its rowing, its polo, or even its 

football. Its proceedings in this respect seem to foreigners 

mysterious, strange, and even bordering on the insane. 

They cannot understand the enthusiasm of the players, the 

violent energy expended, the endurance of contusions, and 

the general good temper displayed under circumstances 

which would rouse hotter blood to fury. 

[H. 24.] D 
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3. Contrast A distinguished Frenchman, one who knows England 
with foreign ^j t h e English better perhaps than any other French 
writer, thus describes the favourite games of an English 
public school : " Au ballon les groupes se pr^cipitent les 
uns sur les autres ; Penfant qui se trouve dessous porte le 
poids de toute la masse ; il y a des bras et des jambes 
lux£s, des clavicules cass£es. Au cricket la grosse balle 
pesante est lanc£e avec tant de force que le joueur mala- 
droit est renvers£, s'il s'en laisse atteindre. Presque tous 
les jeux comportent habituellement des meurtrissures ; on 
se fait gloire d'y fitre insensibles, et, par une consequence 
naturelle, on n'h6site pas plus k les infliger qu'i les subir." 
(Taine, ' Notes sur FAngleterre,' p. 144.) The games are 
evidently in his eyes brutal and brutalising. He can see 
nothing of their skill, he knows nothing of their joy. They 
are, in their spirit and power for good, quite incompre- 
hensible to him. We remember some years ago, in 
conversation with a professor at one of the great Lyc£es in 
Paris, after discussing the modes in which English and 
French boys spent their play-time, and the great difference 
between the two systems of education with respect to 
liberty, that the game of football was alluded to, and at 
his request described. His remark in reply was, " Chez 
nous 5a serait impossible — serait une 6meute." At the 
same time he regretted that it was so, and did not conceal 
a wish that the youth of his country could be more 
habituated to games in the open air, and entrusted with 
more liberty in their amusements than at present is the 
case. M. Taine, notwithstanding his unfavourable com- 
ment on cricket and football, expresses himself in a some- 
what similar manner. " L'6colier frangais, surtout Tinterne 
de nos colleges, est ennuy£, aigri, affin£, pr^coce, et trop 
pr^coce ; il est en cage, et son imagination fermente/' 
And he confesses that as regards the formation of 
character, the education of an English school is better. 
"Elle prepare mieux au monde et fait les Ames plus 
saines." There are not wanting among his countrymen, 
now that England is better known than it was to them. 
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many who would like to make an approach to the English 
type in the education of their scholars, so far as outdoor 
exercise and games are concerned It is, however, very 
doubtful whether any such experiment would be suc- 
cessful. At any rate it would take a long time to accli- 
matise. 

The fact is, that this love of games and violent exercise 4. History of 
is characteristic of the English race, and a matter of ^^ sh pas * 
hereditary custom. 

According to Strutt, " though perhaps the skill which British, 
the natives of Devon and Cornwall retain to the present 
day in hurling and wrestling, may properly be considered 
a vestige of British activity, yet the Romans enervated the 
spirit of the people by the importation of their own 
luxurious manners and habits, so that the latter part of 
British history exhibits to our view a slothful and effeminate 
race of men totally divested of that martial disposition and 
love of freedom which so strongly marked the character of 
their progenitors ; and their amusements, no doubt, partook 
of the same weakness and puerility." 

It is to our Saxon ancestors that we owe our national Saxon, 
love of games and robust exercises. In turbulent times, 
when the rule was "that they would take who have the 
power, and they should keep who can," it was natural that 
such exercises as inured the body to fatigue and biassed 
the mind to military pursuits, should have constituted the 
chief part of a nobleman's education. Accordingly, we find 
that hunting, hawking, leaping, running, wrestling, casting 
of darts, and other pastimes which necessarily required 
great exertions of bodily strength, were taught them in 
their adolescence. The Norman Conquest does not seem 
to have caused any change as regards popular sports and 
pastimes. The conquerors introduced jousting and tourna- Norman, 
ments, and restricted the practice of hunting by severe 
forest laws. According to Fitzstephen, who lived in the 
time of Henry II, the young Londoners of that day 
exercised themselves with archery, fighting with clubs and 
bucklers, and running at the quintain ; and in the winter 
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when the frost set in they would go upon the ice and run 
against each other with poles, in imitation of lances, in a just, 
and frequently one or both were beaten down, " not always 
without hurt, for some break their legs and some their arms ; 
but youth emulous of glory seeks these exertions preparatory 
against the time that war shall demand their presence." 

With the decline of chivalry and the subsidence of the 
military enthusiasm which so strongly marked the middle 
ages, came also a change in the character of the popular 
games. The exhaustion of the national vigour in the long 
and destructive conflicts of the Wars of the Roses mani- 
fested itself in the neglect of military exercises, and in the 
growing popularity of such games and recreations as 
promoted idleness and dissipation. This prevailed to such 
an extent that even the interference of the legislature from 
time to time was thought necessary to " correct the bias of 
the common mind." 

Henry VII. and Henry VIII. both made efforts to 
restore the practice of ^military pastimes. The latter set 
the example in his own person, " continuing daily to amuse 
himself in archery, casting of the bar, wrestling or dancing, 
and frequently in tilting, tournaying, fighting at the barriers 
with swords and battleaxes, and such like martial recrea- 
tions, in most of which there were very few who could 
excel him ! " 

There is a remarkable passage in the BA2IAIKON 
AflPON, or € King's Christian Dutie towards God,' written 
by King James I. for the instruction of his son, Henry Prince 
of Wales. That learned monarch seems to have been of the 
same opinion as M. Taine regarding football and violent 
exercises. Otherwise he is not averse to games. "Cer- 
tainly," he says, "bodily exercises and games are very 
commendable as well for banishing of idleness, the mother 
of all vice, as for making the body able and durable for 
travell, which is necessarie for a king. But from this court 
I debarre all rough and violent exercises ; as the football, 
meeter for lameing, than making able, the users thereof, as 
likewise such tumbling trickes as only serve for comedians 
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and ballad ines to win their bread with ; but the exercises 
that I would have you to use, though moderately, not 
making a craft of them, are running, leaping, wrestling, 
fencing, dancing, and playing at the caitch, or tennise, 
archerie, palle-malle, and such like other fair and pleasant 
field games." The royal author proceeds to give his opinion 
at length on hunting and hawking, and on games in the 
house, which he thinks desirable, forbidding diceing, and 
somewhat strangely including chess among the prohibited 
pastimes. "As for the chesse, I think it over fond, 
because it is over-wise and philosophicke follie." 

The banishment of football and of the rough and violent 
games proscribedby hisMajesty may have saved some bruises 
and a broken leg or two, but it is hard to believe that the 
court of the Stuarts was much improved in manliness or 
vigour by their being discountenanced. Then came the 
troubles of the Great Rebellion. The Puritan spirit which Puritan* 
was dominant in the victorious party was not one which 
favoured any sports or games, and the times were against 
them. Notwithstanding, in country places they survived, 
and after the Restoration were again in favour. " Ringing, 
bowling, shooting, playing with keel pins, tronks, coits, 
pitching of bars, hurling, wrestling, leaping, running, fenc- 
ing, mustering, swimming, playing with masters, foils, 
footballs, baloons, running at quintain, and the like, are 
common recreations of common folk," says Burton in his 
* Anatomy of Melancholy/ and he goes on to mention of 
" riding of great horses, running at rings, tilts, tournaments, 
horse-races, and wild goose chases, which are disports of 
greater men and good in themselves, though many gentle- 
men by such means gallop quite out of their fortunes." 
There is, however, rather an air of apology in the way in 
which he speaks of the pastimes and recreations of the 
people, showing the strength of the Puritan feeling still 
prevailing, as when he says that, " Plays and jesters and 
jugglers and the like are to be winked at, lest the people 
should do worse than attend them." There is also reference 
to sports whirh in our eyes are less innocent, such as " bull- 
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baitings and bear-baitings, in which our countrymen and 
citizens greatly delight and frequently use," to which are 
added, "dancers on ropes, jugglers, comedies, tragedies, 
artillery gardens and cock-fighting I " 
1 8th century. After the change of dynasty the character of the pastimes 
remained pretty much the same. According to Stowe's 
* Survey of London/ published in 1720, "The modern sports 
of the citizens, besides drinking, are cock-fighting, bowling 
upon greens — they sometimes ride out with the Lord 
Mayor's pack of dogs, when the common hunt goes out 
The lower classes divert themselves at football, wrestling, 
cudgels, nine-pins, shovelboard, cricket, stowball, ringing of 
bells, quoits, pitching the bar, bull and bear baitings, throw- 
ing at cocks, and what is worst of all, lying at alehouses." 
It is noticeable here that the division of pastimes is not into 
such as suit the old or the young, but rather as pursued by 
the upper and lower classes. With the exception of the 
" common hunt " the former do not seem to have indulged 
in any vigorous pastime. Football and cricket appear in 
the list of those games then in vogue among the lower 
classes, which are now popular with all. Later on in the 
same century, according to Maitland, in his history of 
London, published about the middle of George IL's reign, 
" Sailing, rowing, swimming, and fishing in the river 
Thames, horse and foot races, leaping, archery, bowling in 
allies, and skittles, tennice, chess and draughts ; and in the 
winter, skating, sliding, and shooting," are enumerated as 
the pastimes of the citizens, though it is obvious that they 
were not confined to the city of London alone, but were for 
the most part in general practice throughout the country. 
Legislation seems to have interfered occasionally to prevent 
gambling, but not altogether with much success. Towards 
the end of the last century the magistrates caused all the 
skittle frames in or about the city of London to be taken 
up, and prohibited bowling-alleys, and the games of nine- 
pins, Dutch pins, etc. ; but, as Strutt remarks, when one pas- 
time was prohibited another was presently invented to 
supply its place. Meantime the great games of the present 
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day (cricket and football), though played then in a very 
rough, and, as we should think, rustic fashion, were alive 
and gaining ground, and rowing was beginning to be 
thought of as an amusement in the summer months. 
Gradually a better tone prevailed, and the more brutal 
amusements, such as bear and bull-baiting, cock-fighting and 
the like, and last of all, though not without some delay, 
prize-fighting were put down by the law. Other amuse- 
ments, and especially those in which a large number could 
join together for the purposes of play, became more and 
more popular in consequence, and cricket-matches and 
rowing-matches began to attract attention and to draw 
spectators. The Marylebone Cricket Club, founded in Cricket 
1787, became by degrees the acknowledged authority in 
the game of cricket, which was rapidly assuming pre- 
eminence among the outdoor games of skill. A number of Rowing, 
amateur rowing clubs also came into existence, and the inter- 
University match of the year 1829 gave to this pastime an 
importance which had not belonged to it previously. 
Henley Regatta was not founded till ten years after. Foot- FootbalL 
ball became domiciled at the schools as the regular winter 
game, each having its own peculiar form of play ; but it 
seems to have been little played by the general public. 
Tennis, restricted by its expensiveness to the wealthy and Tennis, 
to professional players, still continued in the favoured places 
where courts existed, and fives and racquets found develop- 
ment at the public schools and at the universities. Athletic 
sports, as they are now called, had not as yet been co- 
ordinated, or taken the form of a regular series of contests 
on a given day between the two Universities ; nor, unless we 
are mistaken, were there as yet any so-called athletic clubs. 
But pedestrianism was becoming popular. Walking and Pedestrianism. 
running matches found public support, professionals to 
train, and spectators enough to make it worth their while 
to do so. Prize-fighting still continued on the sly, though 
against the law ; nor were there lacking some survivals of 
older games in the provinces, such as " nurr and spell," terms 
mysterious to the uninitiated. In the north also the noble 
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game of golf — which is as old as the time of. Edward III., if 
not of higher antiquity still, and seems then to have been 
called cambuc (from catnbuca, a crooked club), and in 
England called also bandy-ball, or stow-ball — was, as it is 
Thirty years now, a favourite pastime. Such we think may fairly be 
*£ ' described as the state of athletic games and pastimes in 

England at the time of the Crimean War, thirty years ago. 
A number of Belts Life in London of that date gives a 
fair idea of the popular sports and amusements of the time. 
The daily newspapers as a rule took no notice of them, 
except perhaps of horse-racing. The University Race was 
dismissed in the leading journal in those days with a few 
lines in small print in a corner. There was no popular 
excitement upon the subject, no crowd on the towing path 
at Putney to witness the daily practice of the crews. 
Similarly, at Lord's Cricket-ground there was no crowd to 
see the University or Public School matches comparable 
with the assemblage of modern days. Any one who takes up 
an ancient copy of the sporting newspaper referred to and 
compares it for bulk and variety of information with the 
Field or Land and Water, or even with itself of the present 
day, will feel that the difference is great. It is in reality 
very much greater than is suggested even by the comparison 
of the almost single journal of that date devoted to the 
subject with the multitudinous prints of the present day. 
5. Develop- Athletics in this country have during the last quarter of a 
ment of social century advanced, as did the revenue in the palmy days of 
Causes. " finance, by leaps and bounds. It is worth while, in the 
interest of the social " mens sana " and " corpus sanum? to 
consider both the facts in its proportions, and the causes 
that have contributed to it. There are several factors 
in the sum of athletic prosperity which may at once be 
recognised under the general head of increase. In the first 
place stands the enormous increase of town populations ; 
next increase of wealth ; then increase of the facilities 
of communication, and of the tendency to aggregation, 
owing to the spread of education, and of general en- 
lightenment, and the wider recognition of the advantages 
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of co-operation for the purposes of amusement To these 
we may add also the increase of physical vigour in the well- 
to-do classes, owing to better feeding, less physicking, and 
a more rational treatment of children. Lastly, we may 
notice, as connected with the development of athletics, the 
greater need of recreation owing to the increased and 
increasing pressure of mental work, of examinations, of 
competition in business, of the struggle for existence 
generally, which inevitably becomes severe even in 
prosperous times in an island the population of which 
has grown out of all proportion to its food-producing 
powers. A natural reaction from the pressure thus 
occasioned is satisfied in the most vigorous by exercise 
combining amusement and recreation, thus rehabilitating 
the exhausted energies of the brain and of the nerve, while 
preventing the degeneration of the muscular system which 
continuous sedentary employment induces. All these 
influences have tended during the last quarter of a century, 
and especially during the last decade, to give a stimulus 
to the development of athletics among the people, which 
is, we believe, unparalleled in the history of this or any 
other nation. Not indeed that this phenomenon has 
been confined to the English at home, for it is observable 
among the Anglo-Saxon races all over the world. The 
great American nation, Canada, and Australia, have become 
competitors with us in athletics as in other things, and are 
found yearly represented in friendly rivalry on the cricket- 
field and on the river. Even foreigners have to some 
extent been influenced by the athletic spirit which is alien 
to their youth and education, and of late years scullers 
from the Seine and from the Main have found their way to 
Henley-on-Thames. 

The great increase of population in this country, nearly Upper and 
3i millions in the decade 1871-1881, has been chiefly if not middledasse * 
entirely urban, and not rural. And this fact is an im- 
portant one to observe in respect of athletics, as their 
development is noticeable much more in the upper than in 
the lower strata of the town populations. To this fact and 
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its causes we shall revert in our last chapter, as we believe 
it is of great importance to our national well-being, to the 
national "mens sana in corpore sano." With regard to 
the upper and middle classes the diffusion of wealth,. and 
the general prosperity of the country in which they have 
largely shared, has been attended in their case not only 
with increased physical energy, but also with a rapid de- 
velopment of the means of supplying them with the physical 
recreation which they require. To omit for the present the 
public schools and the universities, where the organisation 
for games is, comparatively speaking, easy, and the diffi- 
culties that stand in the way of the satisfaction of the 
athletic instinct are of a different character, the extra- 
ordinary multiplication and growth of clubs and associa- 
tions for every kind of exercise is a remarkable feature in 
modern English life. There is hardly a town of any size 
Multiplication which has not got its football club, its cricket club, bicycle 
matches." 1 c l u k> lawn-tennis club, or one or other of these. The 
instinct as well as the power of combination for the purposes 
of amusement has been quickened by increased facilities 
of communication and of locomotion, making the meetings 
for friendly contests possible, which would never have been 
thought of in former times. The matches, which now are 
innumerable, between club and club, town and town, 
county and county, all require organising and combined 
effort, and an expenditure which only the association of 
means in common funds could sustain. All this has been 
facilitated by the general progress of the nation, and is 
in its turn contributing to that progress in many ways ; 
the healthy exercise giving common enjoyment, the social 
intercourse which enhances the value of self-control, and 
the respect for the opinion of others, as well as the desire 
for their good opinion, are largely efficacious in diffusing 
good-fellowship, dissipating prejudice, and creating bonds 
of union where the effect of party spirit, or of self-interest, 
would otherwise be unmitigated and disintegrating. Of 
course it is true that these influences of social athletics, if 
we may so speak of them, are not singular ; they do not 
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stand alone. They are only part of the vast fabric of 
voluntary combinations for mutual benefit which the life 
of a free nation in a time of prosperity, if it is sound at the 
core, and not corrupted by immorality and irreligion, is 
sure to manifest But still they are, as we have seen, Healthy 
peculiarly English, and they afford for the English physical * s P cct1 ' 
life, with all its manly characteristics and joyous traditions, 
the outlet for its energies, especially in the time of youth, 
in a manner which operates largely towards the preservation 
of the " mens sana " in that important part of the nation, the 
rising generation. It is not likely that the stress, the wear 
and tear, and the pressure of work and anxieties that 
exhaust the sources of intellectual energy will become less 
severe in the future. On the contrary, we see that exa- 
minations are being multiplied daily, that the competition 
for them is growing in severity, and that apart from 
the handicrafts and commercial employments almost every 
means of gaining a livelihood is fenced with them at the 
outset. Education itself is rapidly becoming a question of 
how to get marks. The mind of the nation is so far cared 
for that provision has been amply made for its being exercised 
in its own gymnastics. There are some who do not think 
that enough has been done, and would increase the educa- 
tional pressure upon the young still more. But it is not 
likely that we can go much further in this direction at 
present. There are already signs of reaction. What is 
really wanted is the reconsideration of our methods, and the 
alteration of them where they are faulty, while, at the same 
time, something should be done to ensure under the pressure 
of mental work that wholesome recreation of the brain by 
means of physical exercise and amusement which will give 
it the power to perform the tasks which modern life is now 
demanding of it It is perhaps in the interests of the lower 
classes that this is most to be demanded at present The 
upper and middle classes probably are able to take care of 
themselves in this respect, though it must be remembered 
that the true conditions of the problem are not at all 
touched by pointing out idle boys and idle young men of 
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the well-to-do classes, and saying, " Here, see the result of 
your athletics. No danger of overstraining the mind here ! " 
These are not the majority or anything but a small fraction 
of the whole number. The majority of the upper and 
middle classes, happily for them, have to work, must work, 
and do work, and it is for those who must work and do 
work that good and wholesome physical recreation is a 
necessity, if the " mens sana " is to be preserved in "corpore 
sano" In their case however it may be conceded that there 
is no need to appeal to the legislature to help or encourage 
them. They have the means, and they have the energy 
and power to combine to provide themselves with the re- 
creation that is suitable. The only thing for their sakes 
that is to be desired is that they should find wholesome and 
manly exercises to their taste, and not be allured or drwen 
to those that are demoralising and destructive of health 
Unhealthy both in body and in mind. Perhaps the most unhealthy 
symp oms. symptom in English sports and pastimes is the gambling 
Gambling and an( j betting which accompanies most of them, introducing 

betting. ° . . t . 

elements of suspicion and corruption which are the worst 
foes of the generous and chivalrous spirit which should 
be their presiding good genius. It may be said that this 
evil is inveterate in the race, and that it can be traced back 
even as far as the times of Tacitus. Still the progress of 
improvement and enlightenment which has done so much 
in other ways may, and we trust will, do something to 
mitigate and by degrees suppress it. All true lovers of 
athletics, all who desire through the vigorous and generous 
rivalry of physical exercises to assist social progress as well 
as to keep unimpaired the man by habits of the nation 
should join in discouraging and repressing by their own 
example and influence this habit which is antagonistic to 
Decline of their best desires. It is this element which has tended to 
a^etics! lower professional athletics. If it is true that amateur 
athletics have been gaining and professional athletics have 
lost ground in public estimation, one of the reasons for this, 
and that not the least potent, is the mistrust that accom- 
panies the latter owing to money being staked upon the 
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events in which they are concerned. We do not profess to 
regard this as a misfortune for athletics, for we do not think 
that athletics of any kind worthy of the name are absolutely 
in need of a professional standard to keep them up to the 
mark. Cricket certainly does not, nor rowing, nor football, 
nor bicycling nor lawn tennis, to name the physical exercises 
which now claim the greater number of votaries. We had 
far rather see all struggles for championship of every kind 
free from the hindrance of money stakes, and have 
the assurance that, whatever rewards might follow success, 
there should not be the inducement of gambling hazards 
tacked on to any athletic contest The olive wreath of the 
Olympic games was the fitting type of a peaceful victory, 
nor did he who won it lack more substantial rewards at the 
hands of his admiring fellow-citizens. But here we touch Lower classes: 
on the question of athletics in relation to the classes which ^JJ^S^ 1 * 1 
we are told have not any leisure to play games, and if they letics should 
play them at all or contend in matches, must perforce do so among^hem! 
as professionals in order to gain their daily bread. Other- 
wise they must stick to their trade. We are not sure that 
if the above contention were absolutely true the latter alter- 
native would not be preferable. There are indeed kinds of 
professional aid in connection with athletics, which no doubt 
will always be in request. Professional keepers of the 
ground and bowlers at cricket, racquet and tennis markers 
and the like will always be necessary, and therefore to a 
certain extent professional athleticism will always continue, 
but we should none the less hail the day when a pastime 
was generally regarded as a pastime, and a game as a game, 
without the admixture of any money-getting motives. This 
will seem to many of our readers an Utopian view ; and yet 
the expression of it does not in the least imply a desire to 
curtail the enjoyment of athletic pastimes among the wage- 
earning classes, the mass of the people. On the contrary, it 
is accompanied by the hope that they will in time obtain 
far greater facilities for wholesome recreation than they 
have at present Should this ever come about, we may 
confidently expect to find in the far greater numbers that 
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will have the opportunities of distinguishing themselves in 
these pastimes many more individuals gifted with power 
and skill to excel in them than are ever heard of at present 
We may expect to find in the representatives of clubs and 
counties, and of All England, a higher standard of excel- 
lence than is at present exhibited by either professional or 
amateur players. But as this is a question intimately con- 
nected with the education of the people, and one that can 
only be solved gradually, and will hardly be attempted by 
the present generation, we wish to reserve the consideration 
of it for a chapter by itself. We will only say here that 
there is no question in which the national "mens sana in 
corpore sano" is more deeply involved. Those who look 
below the surface, and are not merely occupied with the 
political and passing events of the day, know that the 
fostering of a manly and generous spirit among the toiling 
masses can best be assured by elevating the character of 
their pastimes, and infusing into them the desire for fair 
play and the unselfishness that distinguishes them at their 
best Good old Strutt, at the beginning of his ' Sports and 
Pastimes of the English People ' (to which valuable work 
we are indebted for the substance of the historical sketch of 
athletics in England which we have attempted to draw), 
sets forth, in words that are well worth consideration, the 
motive arid object of his work. He says that in order to 
form a just estimation of the character of any particular 
people, it is absolutely necessary to investigate the sports 
and pastimes most generally prevalent among them. War 
policy, and other contingent circumstances, may effectually 
place men at different times in different points of view, but 
when we follow them into their retirements, where no dis- 
guise is necessary, we are most likely to see them in their 
true state, and may best judge of their natural dispositions. 
The picture that he proceeds to draw of our fathers and 
forefathers is not one of which we can altogether feel proud 
if we dwell at all on the cruelty and the gambling that dis- 
figured too many of their pastimes. Public sentiment has 
pronounced so strongly against the former of these vices 
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that no such sports as bull-baiting and bear-baiting, which 
formerly were considered fit spectacles even for ladies to 
grace with their presence, would be tolerated. The law has 
also to a certain extent, while operating against gambling, 
put a check on certain other amusements once common. 
Meantime since the beginning of the century the popula- 
tion has nearly trebled. The sports and amusements 
which were formerly popular with the citizens of London, 
or any other of the great cities, are now available only to 
a fraction of them ; and should the inquiry which Strutt 
proposed to himself ever be made in the case of the larger 
number, it is to be feared that it would be found that 
they have no sports or amusements that can properly be 
classed as athletics, and that the pastimes they do indulge 
in are not such as contribute to the creation of the " mens 
sana in corpore sano" Whether anything can be done to 
remedy this defect or not is a difficult question, upon which 
we must not delay here. If anything can be done it will 
be necessary to begin with the young, who, as experience 
has shown, if without any traditions or habits of playing at 
games or of practising exercises, require to be taught and 
instructed in them before they will take to them or regard 
them at all in the light of amusement and recreation. 

How, when once started and accepted by a community 
as part of their daily occupations, they may flourish and be 
the sources of health and enjoyment and social distinction, 
the history of athletics at our public schools and universities, 
and the experience of many who read these lines will 
amply testify. 
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CHAPTER V. 



I. Develop- 
ment due to 
athletics at 
universities 
and public 
schools. 



UNIVERSITIES AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS* 

Development of athletics due to their example — Annual contest! 
Public schools — Generous traditions — Joy of games — Non-players 
— Fagging — Objects to be kept in view — House matches — Games 
that have died out — Games now in vogue adequate as physical 
exercise — University life — Pastimes — Many men take but little 
exercise — Reading men — Advice. 

The development of modern athletics, and their popularity 
with the general public, is due in a very large degree to the 
examples set by the Universities and Public Schools. The 
generous rivalry exhibited in matches and races between 
the representatives of these bodies has attracted general 
attention, not only because of the excellent play and 
excellent physique of those who take part in them, but 
also owing to the very conditions of the contest, in which 
the struggle is for the honour and glory of school or 
college or university, without any possible admixture of 
sordid or selfish motives to cast the shadow of suspicion 
upon the bona fides of the competitors. They are struggles 
in which the national soul has a joy and a pride, and that 
not unreasonably, if they have tended and do tend to 
elevate and purify the physical exercise and recreation of 
the national body. The influence that is thus exercised 
has increased enormously of late years. No one who is in 
the Metropolis during the week of the Universities Boat- 
race can fail to see the signs of the widespread interest 
taken in it, even by people who probably have never seen 
a boat in their lives. The colours in the shop-windows, 
and the bits of ribbon of light or dark blue tied on to the 
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cabmen's whips are outward and visible signs of a popular 
delight in the annual race, a delight which certainly has its 
value if it serves to encourage amateur rowing, and to 
make young and able-bodied men who want a vigorous 
and health-giving pastime turn their thoughts to Father 
Thames. The Universities cricket match at Lord's, and 
their athletic contests at Lillie Bridge, and the Eton and 
Harrow cricket match, have in their measure the same 
effect, popularising the pastimes of which they are annual, 
and as it were representative, exhibitions. 

The public schools are the nurseries of the best of the 2 Public 
national pastimes. Cricket and football, and, where there schools - 
is a river, as at Eton, rowing, have their natural abodes 
amidst the vigour, the keenness, the energy, and the fresh- 
ness of youth which is ever renewed. Here they have 
their best and most wholesome traditions fostering the Generous 
spirit of generous and unselfish emulation, the spirit of tr ltlOI1S • 
fairness and honesty, the spirit of self-sacrifice and patriot- 
ism, which form and educate noble and manly characters 
capable of serving their country and of doing good to their 
fellow men. Here also they have their best time, if not 
their perfection, in a physical point of view. They assist 
growth, and develop the physical power while nature is 
building up the framework and nerves and muscles of the 
body towards its maturity. Here also they have their 
greatest delight and most memorable records in the indivi- 
dual life. What is there that can equal the joy of a good Joy of game*. 
run down at football ending in a victorious goal, amidst 
the sympathetic applause of schoolfellows ? Nothing 
can efface it It is a bright spot in the old man's recollec- 
tion of his boyhood. What can compare with the glory and 
present satisfaction of getting a wicket in the Lord's match, 
or that run by which the adversaries' score which promised 
them certain victory is placed in a minority of the one re- 
quired ? What can surpass in pleasure the sensation of 
easying under bridge after a hard race, while you watch the 
last two or three strokes of the House four or the pair or the 
sculler of whom you were so much afraid at the start ? 

[H. 24.] £ 
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Non-players. Most boys come to a public school from one or other of 
the innumerable private schools in the country. As we 
have already said, the individual brings with him a certain 
amount of formed habit, and proclivities which much 
influence the use that he makes of the time he has for 
play in the larger world to which he is thus introduced. 
It might be supposed by any one who did not know the 
truths of public school life that most boys were keen to 
play. But, strange to say, a very large number of boys, 
perhaps the majority, would, if left to themselves, never play 
at all at any game which required any personal exertion. 
As a matter of fact a large percentage do nothing but 
"loaf," as it is called, being unwilling to submit to the 
discipline and the fatigue, of games in common. It is 

Cricket fag- owing to this that cricket and football fagging are in force 

pSsorylboS 11 " at some °f ^ e public schools, which ensure that the 
ball. younger boys shall at least be present at the games so 

many times a week. This may in some cases be a hard- 
ship, and as a rule we prefer the doctrine of liberty, i.e. f 
that a boy's playtime should be as far as possible at his 
own disposal. Still there is no doubt that a great many 
boys who have afterwards become good players at cricket 
or football have, by their own avowal, been saved from 
becoming do-nothings and "muffs" by this compulsory 
discipline of school athletics. Each public school has its 
own rules as regards this practice, which, though diversely 
interpreted by the individuals who have had to submit to it, 
has in each case the sanction of tradition and authority on 
its side, and cannot lightly be interfered with. 
Chief object to The great object of those who have to do with school 
cherish, man- athletics should be to foster that which is manly and 

liness, gene- * *■ • « 11 *> r • 1 i 

rosity, unself- generous and free in them, the love of fairness and the 
ishness. praise of patience, of courage, and of skill, and to repress 

vanity and vainglory, and, more than all, any brutality or 
meanness in them. The more that the individual sinks 
himself and his own excellence in the thought of the good 
of his house, or of his side, the better he is likely to play* 
• Few things are more distressing to boys themselves or to 
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Cure morbid 

others than the morbid self-consciousness which is the 8elfislmes8 ' 
parent of the worst nervousness, and which is ever thinking 
about what others will think or say of "ME." Of this 
self-consciousness the deliberate habit of caring for one's 
side, and of repressing the thought of self on principle is House 
the best cure. House matches of all kinds are good as matchefc 
affording opportunities for the nurture of patriotic and 
unselfish feelings and preparation for the actors in them 
to play on a larger stage with self-possession and coolness. 
They also afford the means of selection for greater events, 
and they or their equivalents may be described as the 
backbone of school athletics. 

Cricket, and football, and lawn tennis, and bicycling will 
find a place in another handbook, and be sure of adequate 
treatment at the hands of the distinguished amateurs who 
have undertaken their history and description. Of rowing 
as a pastime we shall speak more at length in the next 
chapter. 

It is a feature which is worth noticing that some games Some games 
formerly popular at the schools have died out There is **** died OUL 
no doubt a tendency on the part of those which employ 
most boys and create most rivalry, to oust the others, 
especially as each of these has its season during which 
alone it is predominant. Thus at Eton, and we believe at 
most public schools, football is king during the autumn ; 
fives, beagles, and athletic sports divide the spring be- 
tween them ; and in the summer rowing and cricket are 
supreme. 

Thus it has come to pass that hockey, which in the days Hockey. 
of our fathers was so popular that it gave a name to some 
fields now forgotten, has entirely disappeared. An attempt 
to revive it a few years ago at Eton was a failure, and, ex- 
cept when there is skating, it is almost unknown to the boys 
of this generation. A similar fate has overtaken rounders 
and prisoners 1 base, once popular in some of the public 
schools. On the other hand, lawn tennis, popular as it is in 
the holidays, can only find a very limited and precarious 
footing during the schooltime, owing to the exigences and 

E 2 
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Games now in perhaps the jealousy of cricket Still, for all those who 
quite as phy- have any physical vigour, each season has in the dominant 
sical exercises, games ample amusement and physical exercise, and brings 
with it the rivalries which afford opportunities for distinc- 
tion. Without any formal system of gymnastics, boys who 
play at these games find exercise in them for the whole 
muscular system. Arms, legs, muscles of back and chest 
and abdomen, all get their share of work and recreation in 
the natural movement of the young animal. Heart and 
lungs also have plenty of work to do, and in most cases 
are benefited by the tasks imposed upon them. For 
activity and grace of movement, for healthy mind in 
healthy body, there is nothing human that can compare 
with the best specimens of public school life as they pass 
the threshold from boyhood into manhood. 
3. University Such an one passing to the university finds himself 
Pastimes. strangely at a loss respecting his recreation. It no longer 
is a matter of course, nor does he find everything to his 
hand as he has been accustomed to find it at school. He 
has to take his own line. If he is a cricketer, and it is the 
summer term, he has not much difficulty in finding that 
pastime with his college club. If he is an oarsman, he will 
soon find his way to the Isis or the Cam, and be welcome 
in his college boat But if he be neither of these, he will 
betake himself to racquets or tennis if he can afford it, or 
else he will take to riding or walking or bicycling as 
exercise. A football player has more chance now than 
formerly in the autumn term. But, with the exception of 
the cricket and the rowing, a man has to take some trouble 
for himself to get recreation, and everything is more formal 
and viewed in a somewhat more serious light than at 
school. Rowing, of all the pastimes in favour at the 
universities, affords the most regular and probably the 
best physical exercise, and certainly the most economical 
Many men in money and time. A very large number of men, beyond 
take but little a s h rt walk, take no exercise at all worth the name, and 
are not as a rule the better for it But by this time men 
are their own masters so far as the adoption of any line of 
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recreation is concerned, and each must choose for himsel£ 
Yet it cannot be too strongly impressed upon those who 
when still young feel the dislike of making any exertion, 
" too lazy to do this or to go there/' that heart and lungs 
and brain as well as muscles of arms and legs have an 
interest, a life interest it might fitly be called, in their not 
yielding to. ignavia. Similarly, to all reading men, and Reading men. 
especially those who are working for an examination, we healthy a«- 
would say, " Your brain, in order that it may do its work, ase, 
will require a continual supply, and that a large supply, of 
good arterial blood. What are you doing about your 
heart and lungs ? They are deserving of all care on your 
part with a view to this examination which is your imme- 
diate object in view. They want exercise and fresh air to 
invigorate their movements and to oxidise the blood, with- 
out which your brain effort will be conducted under 
enfeebling conditions. And then, again, what are you 
doing as regards your brain ? How many hours a day 
are you demanding work from it ? It needs recreation and 
repose just as much as any tissue that is wasted by 
physical exertion. Take, then, out-door exercise, as violent 
as you can physically afford, regularly every day. Spend 
as much time as you can in the open air. Don't let your 
room get close and stuffy. Be careful as to diet You 
ought to be in a kind of training, as you are in for severe 
physical competition, though you think it is only intellec- 
tual. Do, therefore, that which is fair by yourself in regard 
to physical exercise, and be quite assured, that your mental 
effort will be better and brighter, under good physical 
conditions, than if you ignore them and illtreat your brain 
by making it do work for you while your mode of life is 
absolutely enfeebling it" 

Reading men who have narrow chests, and especially 
those who are short-sighted and inclined to stoop, should 
go to the gymnasium and perform, under the directions of 
the instructor, the light exercise which will tend to set 
them up and open the chest They should, besides this, if 
they do not play at any games, never fail to ride if they 
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can afford it, or else take a brisk walk of not less than, say, 
four miles out and back every day. Or else they should 
go out by train, or drive out, some good distance, and walk 
back. And in their walk they should make it a rule not to 
talk about their work. Let the brain have a change to 
conversation about other things, to some out-door interest, 
to the botany, to the geology of the country they are 
traversing, at any rate to some variety which will give the 
fibres that have been kept at serious work that repose and 
recreation which is their due. Let them not forget that 
u corpus sanum" is quite as necessary to "mens sana," as 
"mens sana " is to u corpus sanum" if the whole man is to 
be at his best for the work to be done in life; 
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CHAPTER VL 

ROWING. 

Numerous books but scanty records — Ancient — Mediaeval — Modern- 
First regatta in England — Early clubs — Public schools and uni- 
versities^ — University race — Sculling championship— Henley Re- 
gatta — Amateur clubs — Decline in professional rowing — Boats, 
changes in build — Outrigger — Keelless — Coxswainless fours — 
Sliding-seat — Instruction in rowing — Eton papers — Stroke — 
Sculling — Canoeing — Swimming. 

As has been already stated, of the three most popular 

pastimes, cricket and football will be dealt with in another 

handbook. Rowing, therefore, alone remains to be treated 

of here. It is obvious that in a work of the present kind it Rowing, nu- 

would be impossible to do justice to a subject that would ^ rous works 

require for that purpose a treatise to itself. Already the 

art of rowing has a literature of its own, as the list given 

below will testify.* If we may be allowed to do so, we 

would here wish to express our obligations to the authors 

enumerated for information culled from their pages and 

made use of in these. 

It is remarkable how scanty, until quite recent times, are But scanty 
the records of Rowing, an art which at certain epochs has 
played no insignificant part in the world's history. It was 
the oar that brought Phoenician letters and civilization to 

* Works on rowing : ' Principles of Rowing and Steering ' j a well- 
known pamphlet, published at Oxford. 'Record of the University 
Boat Race,' Mr. Treherne. ' Eton Boating Book,' Mr. Blake- Humfrey. 
'Boating at Oxford,' Mr. Knollys. 'Oxford and Cambridge Boat 
Races,' Mr. Macmichael. 'University Oars,' Dr. Morgan. 'Boat 
Racing,' Mr. Brickwood. 'Training in % Theory and Practice,' Mr. 
McClaren. ' Rowing Almanack.' ' Account of the Regatta,' Kinch, 
Henley. 
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Ancient 



Mediaeval. 



Greece. ' It was the oar that propelled the Hellenic fleet 
to Troy. It was the oar that saved Europe from Persian 
despotism. It was the skilful use of the oar by free citizens 
which was the glory of Athens in her prime. How is it 
that we know so little as to detail, that not even the 
acumen of a Boeckh, or the bold conceptions of a Graser, 
have been able to restore to us for certain, that " thing of 
life," the Attic trireme? We should like to know the 
disposition of the rowers on board that splendid fleet which 
started in its pride for Sicily, when 17,000 oars at a given 
signal smote the brine, and 100 long ships raced as far as 
^Egina. We should like to know about the sanitary 
arrangements, ventilation, etc, about the shape of the oars 
and the angle at which they touched the water. Or again, 
to pass to Roman * times, we should like to have some 
satisfactory idea as to how the vast quinquiremes and 
hexiremes were propelled ; some glimpse of the arrange- 
ment on board their vessels of that mass of human beings 
who rowed and perished in the greatest sea-fight of all time, 
in the battle of Ecnomus. 

Boat-racing was not uncommon among the Greeks, as 
Professor Gardner has: shown in an excellent paper on the 
subject* Any one who would wish to find a pretty name 
for his boat will do well to look at the list of Greek names 
of vessels he has given. That boat-racing was also common 
among the Romans, what admirer of Virgil will fail to 
beiieve ? But among the Romans, as among the Greeks, 
the art of rowing deteriorated as it became, not a joyous 
pastime for freemen, but the cruel toil of slaves. 

In mediaeval times the Venetian galleys used the same 
means of propulsion. But the art of building vessels for 
three or more banks of oars had been lost, and neither the 
paintings in the ducal palace at Venice, representing 
the fleet that fought at the battle of Lepanto, nor the 
patriotic enthusiasm of Admiral Fincati, nor the learned 
tomes of M. Jal can induce us to believe that we see in the 
long, low, red craft of Venice anything resembling, in 

* 'Journal of Hellenic Studies,' 1881. 
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external shape or internal arrangement, the trireme of the 
days of Phormio or Iphicrates. 

Italy, however, was the home of rowing at a time when 
we have no record of it here ; and the very word " regatta " 
which we have adopted shows that we owe something as 
regards the pastime to the countrymen of Columbus and 
Marino Faliero. 

With the exception of the well-known story that graces 
most of the children's English History books, concerning 
Edgar the Peaceable, who was rowed in great state along 
the river Dee from his palace in the city of West Chester to 
the church of St John and back again, by eight kings, 
himself, the ninth, acting as coxswain, little or nothing is 
heard of rowing in England till the year 1453, when John 
Norman, the then Lord Mayor, set the example of going 
by water to Westminster. This we are told made him 
popular with the watermen of the day, as his example was 
followed, and the use of pleasure boats by the citizens 
became common. 

Next in importance to this event comes the foundation, Modern, 
in 1715, in honour of the accession of the House of 
Hanover, by Doggett the comedian, of a race for a coat 
and badge to be rowed for by watermen apprentices from 
Old Swan Stairs, near London Bridge, to the White Swan 
at Chelsea, annually, on the 1st of August. This race still 
continues, though not exactly on the old terms. The coat 
and the badge with the white horse of Hanover preserve 
the memory of the donor, and of the event in honour of 
which the race was instituted. 

Mr. Brickwood in his well-known work tells us in a note First regatta 
that " the first regatta on the Thames was held in front of m ng m ' 
Ranelagh Gardens on June 23rd, 1775." He does not give 
the authority. But we find in Strutt the following : " Of late 
years, the proprietor of Vauxhall Gardens, and Astley the 
rider, give each of them, in the course of the summer, a new 
wherry to be rowed for by a certain number of watermen, 
two of which {sic) are allowed to row in one boat, and these 
contests are extended to two or three heats or trials before 
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the successful candidates are determined" Strutt's book 
was first published in 1801, so that we have here a note 
of pair-oared races before the end of the last century. As 
Ranelagh Gardens was a rival institution to Vauxhall, and 
Astley, the rider, also a caterer for public entertainment, it 
seems probable that the first regatta of Ranelagh, in 1775, 
having made a successful dibut, caused a repetition and 
popularised the amusement 
Early amateur It is clear that at the beginning of the present century 
u * there were a number of metropolitan amateur clubs in 

existence. The river, before old London Bridge was pulled 
down, and before steamboats ploughed its surface, must 
have been far more suitable for row-boats than it is now. 
But the doings of the clubs and the very names of all but 
a few have perished, " lost in long night, unwept, unknown, 
for want of bard divine." Mr. Brickwood cites the names 
of the " Star," ihe * Arrow," and the " Shark ° clubs ; to 
which we can add from the oral testimony of an ancient 
mariner, the "Siren," some members of which, about the 
year 18 14, rowed a race from Putney Bridge to Kew 
Bridge, went on to Richmond and dined, and thence drove 
back to town. 

Our informant added that matches from Westminster to 
Kew and Putney to Kew were not unusual at the time. 
The length of the race seems to us excessive. But the 
boats were large and held their way well, the oar-blades 
narrow, and the rate of stroke slow, and fouling not only 
allowed but practised as a matter of course. They 
generally rowed in white duck trousers and white or striped 
shirts or guernseys. 
Rowing at Of the public schools and universities, Eton seems to 

public schools j iave ]y een the first to gain fame in aquatics. It possessed 
sities. a fleet of long boats certainly in 18 11, if not before. In 

that year it had one ten-oar, three eight-oars, and two-six 
oars. The record of Westminster begins in 181 3, and we 
hear of a challenge from Eton in 1808. But the school 
authorities of those days do not seem to have viewed the 
pastime with friendly eyes, and on this and on other 
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occasions took active measures (even to locking up half one 
crew) to prevent the race being rowed. 

Rowing had already found favour at Oxford as an 
amusement. The first record of college eights racing is in 
1815. At Cambridge, owing no doubt to the less inviting 
character of the river, eights do not seem to have been in 
fashion before 1827. 

The first University race was rowed at Henley in 1829, University 
and the first Eton and Westminster match in the same year. race " 
These matches were not annual, as will be seen by the 
lists annexed. The Universities match has been annual 
since 1856. The Eton and Westminster match dropped for 
thirteen years after 1847 and was renewed in i860, but 
since 1864 has been in abeyance. 

UNIVERSITY RACES.* 



Year. 


Date. 


Winner. 


Course. 


Time. 


Won by 


1829 


June IO 


Oxford • 


Henley . . . 


m. s. 
14 30 


easily. 


1836 


June 17 


Cambridge 


West, to Putney 


36 O 


1 min. 


1839 


April 3 . 


Cambridge 


West, to Putney 


31 O 


1 min. 45 sea 


1840 


April 15 


Cambridge 


West, to Putney 


29 30 


f length. 


1 84I 


April 14 


Cambridge 


West, to Putney 


23 30 


1 min. 4 sea 


1842 


June 11 


Oxford 


West, to Putney 


30 45 


13 sec. 


1845 


March 15 


Cambridge 


Putney to Mort 


23 30 


36 sec. 


1846 


April 3 . 


Cambridge 


Mortlake to Put. 


21 5 1 


2 lengths. 


1849 


March 29 


Cambridge 


Putney to Mort. 


22 O 


easily. 


1849 


Dec. 15 . 


Oxford 


Putney to Mort 





foul. 


1852 


April 3 . 


Oxford 


Putney to Mort 


21 36 


27 sec. 


1854 


April 8 . 


Oxford 


Putney to Mort 


25 29 


11 strokes. 


1856 


March 15 


Cambridge 


Mortlake to Put. 


25 SO 


J length. 


1857 


April 4 . 


Oxford 


Putney to Mort 


22 35* 


35 sec- 


1858 


March 27 


Cambridge 


Putney to Mort. 


21 23 


22 sec. 


1859 


April 15 


Oxford 


Putney to Mort 


24 40 


Camb. sank* 


i860 


March 31 


Cambridge 


Putney to Mort. 


26 5 


1 length* 


l86l 


March 23 


Oxford 


Putney to Mort. 


23 30 


48 sec. 


1862 


April 12 


Oxford 


Putney to Mort. 


24 41 


30 sec. 


1863 


March 29 


Oxford 


Mortlake to Put 


23 9* 


43 sec 


1864 


March 19 


Oxford 


Putney to Mort. 


21 40 


26 sec. 


1865 


April 8 . 


Oxford 


Putney to Mort 


21 24 


4 lengths. 


1866 


March 24 


Oxford 


Putney to Mort. 


25 35 


15 sec. 


1867 


April 13 


Oxford 


Putney to Mort 


22 40 


2 length. 


1868 


April 4 . 


Oxford 


Putney to Mort 


20 56 


6 lengths. 


1869 


March 17 


Oxford . 


Putney to Mort. 


20 5 


3 lengths. 


1870 


April 6 . 


Cambridge 


Putney to Mort. 


22 4 


I J lengths. 


1871 


April I . 


Cambridge 


Putney to Mort 


23 5 


I length. 



1 The first University race rowed in outriggers. 

s The first race in which either University rowed in the present style of eights without keels | 
also the first time either rowed with round oars. Both used the same kind of oars and boats. 
* From the High Bridge to Putney Pier. 

* From the ' Rowing Almanack.' 
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UNIVERSITY RACES— continued. 



Year. 


Date. 


Winner. 


Course. 


Time. 


Won by 


1872 


March 23 


Cambridge 


Putney to Mort 


m. s. 
21 15 


2 lengths. 


1873 


March 29 


Cambridge 


Putney to Mort. 


19 35 l 


3i lengths. 


1874 


March 28 


Cambridge 


Putney to Mort 


22 35 


3 lengths. 


1875 


March 20 


Oxford . 


Putney to Mort 


22 2* 


10 lengths. 


1876 


April 8 . 


Cambridge 


Putney to Mort. 


20 20 


8 lengths. 


1877 


March 24 


(Oxford .1 
(Cambridge / 


Putney to Mort 


24 8» 


dead heat 


1878 


April 13 


Oxford . 


Putney to Mort 


22 13 


10 lengths. 


1879 


April 5 . 


Cambridge 


Putney to Mort 


21 l8 


4 lengths. 


1880 


March 22 


Oxford . 


Putney to Mort 


21 23 


4 lengths. 


l88l 


April 8 . 


Oxford 


Putney to Mort. 


21 51 


3 lengths. 


1882 


April 1 . 


Oxford . 


Putney to Mort 


20 12 


8 lengths. 


1883 


March 15 


Oxford . 


Putney to Mort 


21 18 


3! lengths. 


1884 


April 7 . 


Cambridge 


Putney to Mort 


21 39 


2\ lengths. 



N.B. — In addition to the above, the Universities have contended together five times at 
Henley Regatta, in the same heat for the Grand Challenge Cup, and the following table 
shows the winners on those occasions: 



Year. 




Date. 


1845 


• ■ 


June 7 


1847 


• • 


June 17 


1851 


• • 


June 17 


X853 


• • 


June zx 


X855 


• • 


June 25 



Winner. 




Ti 


me. 






Won by 


Cambridge 


• 


. 8m. 


30s. 


• 


• 


s lengths. 


Oxford . 


• 


. 8 


4 


■ 


• 


a lengths. 


Oxford* . 


• 


• 7 


45 


• 


■ 


6 lengths. 


Oxford . 


• 


. 8 


3 


• 


. 


it feet. 


Cambridge 


• 


. 8 


3a 


• 


• 


Si lengths. 



Also at the National Thames Regatta on June aa, 1824, Oxford beat Cambridge. 

From the above record it will be seen that Oxford are now four matches 
ahead, forty-one having been rowed. 



ETON AND WESTMINSTER RACES. 



Year. 



1829 
183I 
1836 

1837 
1842 

1843 
1845 
1846 

1847 

i860 
I86l 
1862 

l864[ 



From 



Putney | 

Maidenhead 
Bridge 

Staines Bridge 



{ 



}{ 



Datchet Bridge 

Kew Eyot 

Putney 
Kew Eyot 

Putney 

Barker's Rail 

Putney 

Putney Bridge 

Putney Bridge 

200 yds. above \ 

Chiswick Eyot/ 



To 



Hammersmith! 
and back / 
Queen's Eyot \ 
and back f 
JPenton Hook! 
and back / 

{New Lock and \ 
back J 
Putney 
Mortlake 
Putney 
Mortlake 

Putney 

Chiswick Eyot 
Chiswick Eyot 
Chiswick Eyot 

Star and Garter 



Winner. 



Eton 
Eton 
Eton 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Eton 
Westminster 
Westminster 

Eton 

Eton 
Eton 
Eton 

Eton 



Remarks 



{ 



by J of a mile. 

by } of a mile, 45 ruin. 

several boat's lengths. 

no time given. King 
William IV. present. 

by 35 sees., in 34 mins. 

in 24 mins., by 45 sees 

in 26 m., by 1 m. 5 s. 

3 lengths. 

in 25 mins. 50 sees, 
by I min. 30 sees. 

by 50 sees. 

by 7 or 8 lengths. 

in 13 mins. 5 sees. 

by 27 sees. 



{ 



* Only four steamers allowed since this year. 

2 Both crews used sliding seats for the first time. 

* Cambridge lost a rowlock soon after starting. 



* Oxford sprung an oar. 
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The sculling match for the championship was first rowed Sculling 
in 183 1, when it was won by C. Campbell of Westminster, pi ° *** 
who retained it for fifteen years, when It was wrested from 
him by R. Coombes of Vauxhall, a small man not scaling 
9 stone, but of surprising power for his size, who held it till 
1852. Of late years the Colonies have laid claim to it 
with success, and it has been in the keeping of Hanlan, 
of Toronto (who is deservedly considered the finest sculler 
in the world), ever since 1879. 

Henley Regatta was founded in 1839, and has ever since Henley Re- 
been regarded as the principal aquatic event of the year, ga 
after the race between the two Universities at Easter. 

Here about the beginning of July is held the great amateur 
gathering, which seems year by year to gain in popularity. 
Here every class of rowing may be observed, eights, fours, 
pairs, and scullers. College eights from the universities, 
from the great metropolitan clubs, and from the schools, 
and scullers from all parts come to contend, and lend anima- 
tion to river and river-bank with flashing oars and coats of 
many colours. As a spectacle, few things are more enchant- 
ing than Henley in fine weather at the time of the Regatta. 
Of late years the crowd of spectators on the water has been 
excessive, so that the course has been encroached upon to an 
extent operating very unfairly upon crews starting on the 
Bucks side. This and the question of the corner which 
gives an advantage to crews on the Berks side on most days 
are two subjects which agitate the rowing mind at the 
present day whenever thoughts are turned to the coming 
Regatta. 

The Leander Club, founded probably about 1820, is the Amateur 
oldest of the existing metropolitan clubs. The London c u s ' 
Rowing Club was founded in 1856, and such has been 
during the last thirty years the increasing popularity of 
rowing as a pastime, that the metropolitan and suburban 
clubs alone number over forty at the present time. 

Next to Henley the most important regatta is the Metro- Decline of 
politan Amateur Regatta established in 1866. TheJ^jJj^ 8 ^ 
Thames National Regatta for Watermen came to a con- 
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elusion in that same year, and though a Thames Regatta 
was established in 1868 to supply its place, it cannot be 
said to have flourished, even if it still survives. Not even 
the prizes given by the great liberality of Messrs. Chinnery 
for scullers have been able to resuscitate professional skill 
and power, which used to be able in sculling and rowing to 
hold its own against the world. Steam has to a certain 
extent contributed to this result, as the waterside popula- 
tion no longer can make a livelihood by conveyance of 
passengers in rowing boats. Hence there are fewer 
professional watermen than in former times. But this will 
hardly account entirely for the decline of professional 
rowing, which is as conspicuous as is the increasing popu- 
larity of the pastime with amateurs. 
Changes in It would be superfluous here to follow the history of 

boats! et ° ' ° f a< l uat ' c events any further, as information regarding them 
is so easily accessible in the books already quoted. But 
there have been certain changes in the build of boats, and 
in the fittings of them, as well as in the shape of oars, 
which are noticeable as affecting the speed, and in some 
degrees the method, of propulsion. These are deserving 
of attention. 
Early boats. The boats of the earlier time were large and roomy craft, 
and would be considered barge-like by the amateur of the 
present day. Some had a gangboard down the centre. It 
was no uncommon thing for the captain to shove off from 
shore or out of locks (races actually went through the 
locks, the boats waiting for each other if in sight), and then 
to run down the middle of the boat and take his place at 
the stroke oar. The boats were therefore very much 
broader in beam and shorter in length than modern 
craft. 

The upper streak was in one line, with the rowlocks let 

into it gig-fashion. The first change was the cutting-down 

of the upper and second streaks between the rowlocks, with 

a view to reducing the weight Then followed the inven- 

Inventionof t ^ on °f ^e outrigger by Clasper about the year 1842, first 

outrigger. adopted in the University race of 1846. This invention 
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enabled the beam to be contracted, while the length of the 
oar in-board remained the same. Gradually the outriggers 
were lengthened (having at first been only about eight 
inches long) and the beam contracted, until a racing eight 
took the form of a narrow ship 57 to 60 feet long and about 
two feet wide at the broadest part These were all " clinker- 
built," that is. in " streaks " overlapping each other, a mode 
of build still usual in what are called gig-boats. Efforts were 
being made by boat-builders to adapt the " Carvel build," 
so as to give a perfectly smooth exterior to the water, and 
by the year 1855 many college eights at Oxford were of 
this build, which was becoming common. All these boats 
had a keel. But in the next year, 1856, a keelless boat, Keelless boat 
built with a thin cedar skin fitted on to strong ribs, by 
Matthew Taylor, for the Royal Chester Rowing Club, 
carried everything before it at Henley Regatta, and became 
the pattern of construction for racing boats of the present 
day. Keelless boats were used by both the Universities in 
the 1857 race at Putney. 

The oars of the olden time were square in the loom, Oars, 
with a square button to prevent them slipping out of the 
rowlock. The blades were long and much narrrower than 
those of the present day, and the stroke was rowed at a 
greater angle to the water. Gradually, as the boats have 
decreased in size and the oarsman has been brought down 
nearer to the level of the water, the blades have been made 
shorter and broader. The usual type of blade now is 
about three feet in length, and six inches, or even more, at 
the extreme end, which is the widest part An improve- 
ment remains to be adopted by which the whole blade will 
be immersed at once, thus taking the whole of its pro- 
pelling area into play without any " slip," as is at present 
the case. The normal length of oars is from three feet six 
inches to three feet nine inches in-board, eight feet seven 
inches to nine feet out-board, the balance of the oar out- 
board depending on these proportions. Sculls for racing 
purposes are generally about ten feet long with five-inch 
blades, and are used overhanded, that is to say, with the 
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handles overlapping when the sculls are perpendicular to 
the sides of the boat 
Coxswainless Of late years four-oars, which till the year 1873 used to 
ours " carry a coxswain at the regattas, have been rowed without 

coxswains ; the steering being effected by an ingenious 
apparatus whereby one of the crew turns the rudder either 
to the right 6r left by the pressure or inclination of either 
foot It cannot be said that the steering of four oars has 
been improved by the transfer of the yoke-lines from the 
hands to the feet, nor is it likely to be satisfactory until by 
some process of evolution the "jolly young waterman" of 
the future is provided with eyes in the back of his head. 
But some improvement no doubt will be made in the steer- 
ing gear, the adaptation of electricity to which is a problem 
not unlikely to be solved by some scientific and practical 
oarsman at no distant date. 
Sliding-seat. But of all the improvements in the boats of modern 
days the most remarkable is that of the sliding-seat, an 
American invention first publicly used in 1870. This 
enables the rower to shift his position during the stroke 
from a point as near to the thwart, against which he works, 
as the bending of his kn^s upwards, while his feet are firm 
against the stretcher, will allow, to a point as far off from 
that work as the straightening of his legs and flattening of 
his knees will carry him. This, in the case of a man of 
six feet in height, is as nearly as possible fifteen inches, 
horizontally measured. This is the extreme ; but as there 
is in the extreme forward position a loss of power to the 
body in the boat, owing to the cramping of the muscles, 
and in the extreme backward position a loss of power in 
the action of the oar in the water, and a difficulty in 
recovery created, these extremes are as a rule avoided, and 
a margin allowed at either end, reducing the actual length 
of slide to from twelve to nine or even six inches, ac- 
cording to the judgment of the individual or the trainer 
of the crews. 

In the old type of boats, when the oarsman was seated 
high above the water, he could at the beginning of the 
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stroke actually lift himself off his seat, and let the whole 
weight of his body tell on the handle of the oar and the 
stretcher simultaneously. As the angle at which the oar 
touched the water, owing to the improvements in boat- 
building, became more acute, the weight of the man was 
brought more and more on to the seat and less and less on 
to the stretcher. Hence, when in accordance with the true 
principles of the stroke a man sought to apply his weight 
as well as his strength to the handle of the oar, it was still 
an attempt to suspend himself between the handle of the 
oar and the stretcher, leaving as little of his weight on the 
seat as possible. But it is obvious that, owing to his 
position at a fixed distance, twelve or thirteen inches from 
his work, this suspension of the body could only operate 
during the first few inches of the stroke ; that is, when his 
body was well forward. As soon as the., body neared the 
perpendicular line the weight resided on to the seat, and 
the remainder of the stroke was accomplished by muscular 
contraction alone. Already towards the end of the days 
of fixed seats there was a tendency to set the work nearer 
to the seat, and some of the fastest crews at Henley 
were rowing with work at 11 -J-", 11", or even ioJ-". If 
a very fast stroke is rowed, it will naturally be shorter in 
the water than a slow one ; and as the first half of the 
stroke is the most important part of it, that distance was 
sought out which, owing to the position of his body in 
relation to the handle of the oar and the stretcher, would 
enable the man to employ his weight at the beginning to 
the best advantage. Already the prolongation of this 
advantageous position by sliding back on a fixed seat 
lubricated for the purpose had been practised by some 
scullers and some oarsmen, but for obvious reasons it was 
only partially successful. Sill it was a move in every sense 
in the right direction for the continuation of the muscular 
effort, by which weight and strength could be applied to 
the water, and the muscular effort of the legs maintained 
for a longer time. Thus much may be said as to the 
physical aspect of the question up to this point ; but there 
[H. 24.] F 
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is also the mechanical, which was engaging the attention of 
clever oarsmen on the other side of the Atlantic 
Advantage of Mechanically speaking, in rowing, the water is the ful- 

fixe^Lat Cr crum > t ^ ie b° at * s t ^ ie weight to be moved, the oar is the 
lever, and the man applies the power. The leverage is 
most powerful when applied at right angles to the weight ; 
but in the problem to be solved, owing to the motion of the 
oar itself through the water, and the motion of the boat 
through the water, the moment at which this can be the case 
is extremely transient. Could any satisfactory mechanism 
be devised by which the weight — that is the thowl against 
which he rows — could be moved forward during the strokd 
while the oarsman was still in the position to exert his full 
power against it, we might expect a great increase of speed. 
This however is a structural problem not yet solved. But 
the sliding seat in some measure answers the purpose by 
enabling the oarsman or sculler to continue his physical 
effort by the straightening of his legs in such a way that his 
power and his weight, which is, as we have shown, most 
available at the beginning of the stroke, is operative in the 
water for a longer period during each stroke than it could 
be if he was on a fixed seat The gain is much less than 
that of a moving rowlock would be, because, owing to the 
rising of the knees when the slider is forward a man cannot 
obtain a much greater reach forward than he could on a 
fixed seat It is when the body has moved up towards the 
perpendicular, and the water has already been got hold of, 
that the advantage of the sliding seat begins. As the slider 
moves back, the uncoiling of the human spring, which is 
bedded in the stretcher, can go on with undiminished force 
for the distance of the slide, when the pressure of the legs 
ceases and the weight of the body is again entirely thrown 
on the seat. The mechanical advantage is here mostly 
after the rowlock, and that, as we have already stated, is the 
least valuable part of the stroke, especially in a light boat 
Still the gain is considerable, as it enables more weight and 
more strength to be applied to the oar for a longer portion 
of thd stroke. 
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Further, there has been for grown men a physical gain 
in that the increased length of stroke enables the same pace 
to be attained with fewer strokes per minute. The pace of 
inferior or mediocre crews accordingly has been improved. 
Moreover, the effort of swinging the body forward to 
its fullest reach, which on the fixed seat was necessary, is 
now greatly reduced by the mechanism of the slide, and 
consequently the exertion to heart and lungs is much less. 
This is again to those who, by reason of age and figure, are 
not so lithe and active as in boyhood ; but it has been a 
loss to public school crews, who could make up formerly by 
pace of stroke and agility for their inferiority in strength to 
men. The record of the Ladies' Challenge Plate at Henley 
bears witness to this. 

As regards increase of pace it is not so great in the case Increase of 
of eight oars as might have been imagined and is often stated. E^t™\night 

The average pace of the last ten years, according to the l* expected. 
' Rowing Almanack/ of fixed seats (1 863-1 872) and of slid- 
ing seats ( 1 874-1 883) was as follows : 





Fixed. 


Sliding. 




min. sec. 


min. sec 


Grand Challenge Cup. • 


• 7*48 


745 


Ladies' Plate . . • 


• 7*53 


8-5 


University Boat Race. • 


. 22*11 


21-44 



The last ten years however at Henley have not been 
favourable to speed, or no doubt the slider would have 
shown to greater advantage. As it is, the chief eight-oar races 
at Henley when taken together show at present on the ten 
years an average of 9 seconds in favour of the fixed seat 
The University race, on the other hand, of 4£ miles on the 
tideway gives an advantage to the slider of 27 seconds. 

The best pace of the fixed seat and of the slider com- 
pared on the Henley course is given in the 'Rowing 
Almanack ' as follows : 



Eight-oars » 
Four-oars. • 
Pairs . • 
Sculls 
University Race 



Fixed. 


Slider. 


min. sec. 


min. sec sec 


7-18 


7*3 — 15 


8-5 


7*56 — 9 


9*o 


8-45 — 15 


9'6 


9-10— 4 


20'5 


i9'35 — 40 




F 2 
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But these instances, though interesting, are not really to 
be relied on as determining the question of relative advan- 
tage, for the circumstances under which the races in question 
were rowed were different, and stream and wind are far 
more potent in helping or retarding the pace of a boat than 
any adjustment of fixed seats or sliders can be. 
Instruction in To row in one of the great races of the year is a legitimate 
i°Tn<^vidual. aspiration for any amateur, but before he can reach that 
2. Collective, excellence which would fit him for such an honour, he must 
have learnt the art of rowing from the beginning. He must 
have learnt it individually, so as to be able to apply his own 
body and limbs correctly to the actual work of propulsion. 
He must have learnt it socially, so to speak, as a part of a 
crew, so as to be able to keep time and rhythm and exact- 
ness in the application of his power at the right moment 
with the stroke. Those who teach rowing have to teach it 
individually and collectively, which are two very different 
things. It would exceed the limits of the present handbook 
to attempt to enter into the details of instruction for either 
Eton papers, individual or crew. We subjoin, however, copies of the two 
summaries which have formed the basis of the teaching of the 
Eton crews who have rowed for the Ladies' Challenge Plate 
at Henley during the last twenty years. 



NOTES ON THE STROKE. 



XA. ov fir) <f>\vapT)(T€is e\wv dXX' avrtfias 
ika"g irpo&vfxas; 
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XA. paar' aKovcei yap plkr) 

koXXcot', encibav C[x(3d\fls cbra£. — Ar. Ran. 202. 



The moment the oar touches the body, drop the hands 
smartly straight down, then turn the wrists sharply and at 
once shoot out the hands in a straight line to the front, 
inclining the body forward from the thigh-joints, and 
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simultaneously bring up the slider, regulating the time by 
the swing forward of the body according to the stroke. Let 
the chest and stomach come well forward, the shoulders be 
kept back ; the inside arm be straightened, the inside wrist 
a little raised, the oar grasped in the hands, but not pressed 
upon more than is necessary to maintain the blade in its 
proper straight line as it goes back ; the head kept up, the 
eyes fixed on the outside shoulder of the man before you. 
As the body and arms come forward to their full extent, 
the wrists having been quickly turned, the hands must be 
raised sharply, and the blade of the oar brought to its full 
depth at once. At that moment, without the loss of a 
thousandth part of a second, the whole weight of the body 
must be thrown on to the oar and the stretcher, by the body 
springing back, so that the oar may catch hold of the water 
sharply, and be driven through it by a force unwavering 
and uniform. As soon as the oar has got hold of the water, 
and the beginning of the stroke has been effected as de- 
scribed, flatten the knees, and so, using the muscles of the 
legs, keep up the pressure of the beginning uniform 
through the backward motion of the body. Let the arms 
be rigid at the beginning of the stroke. When the body 
reaches the perpendicular, let the elbows be bent and 
dropped close past the sides to the rear — the shoulders 
dropping and disclosing the chest to the front ; the back, if 
anything, curved inwards rather than outwards, but not 
strained in ar\y way. The body, in fact, should assume a 
natural upright sitting posture, with the shoulders well 
thrown back. In this position the oar should come to it 
and the feather commence. 



N.B. — It is important to remember that the body should 
never stop still. In its motion backwards and forwards it 
should imitate the pendulum of a clock. When it has 
ceased to go forward it has begun to go back. 

There are it will appear, from consideration of the 
above directions, about 27 distinct points, articuli as it were, 
of the stroke. No one should attempt to coach a crew 
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without striving to obtain a practical insight into their 
nature and order of succession. 

Let a coxswain also remember that, in teaching men to 
row, his object should be to teach them to economise their 
strength by using properly their weight Their weight is 
always in the boat along with them ; their strength, if mis- 
applied, very soon evaporates. E. W. 

Eton, Feb. 12, 1875. 



NOTES ON COACHING. 



'EiriorapJpois d* vfuv ypd(f><a ori oXtyot t&p vovt&v ol ££opfiS>vr4s t* povp 
teal £vvtx 0VT€S TV* tlpcviap. — THUCYD. VII. 



In teaching a crew you have to deal with — 

A. Crew collectively ; 

B. Crew individually. 

A. Collective — 

I. Time — a. Oars in and out together. 

ft. Feather, same height — keep it down. 
7. Stroke, same depth — coverthe blades, 
but not above the blue. 



2. Swing — a. Bodies forward and back together. 

ft. Sliders together. 
7. Eyes in the boat 

3. Work — a. , Beginning — together, sharp — hard. 

ft. Turns of the wrist — on and off of the 

feather, sharp, but not too soon. 
7. Rise of the hands — sharp, just 

before stroke begins. 
& Drop of the hands — sharp, just after 
it ends. 

General Exhortations— "Time!" " Beginning ! " "Smite ! " 
" Keep it long ! " and the like — to be given at the right 
moment, not used as mere parrot cries. 
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B. Individual — i. Faults of Positioa 

2. Faults of Movement 
N.B. — These concern Body — Hands — Arms — Legs, 

and sometimes Head and Neck. 

1. Point out when you easy, or when you come in, or 

best of all, in a gig. Show as well as say what 
is wrong and what is right 

N.B. — Mind you are right " Decipit exemplar vitiis 

imitabile? 

2. To be pointed out during the row and corrected. 

Apply the principles taught in " E. W.'s " paper on 
the stroke, beginning with bow and working to stroke, 
interspersing exhortations (A) at the proper time. 

N.B. — Never hammer at any one individual. If one or two 
admonitions don't bring him right, wait a bit, and 
then try him again. 

For coaching purposes, not too fast a stroke and not too 
slow. About 30 per minute is right 

Before you start, see that your men have got their 
stretchers right and are sitting straight to their work. 

HE TEACHES BEST WHO, WHILE HE IS TEACHING, 
REMEMBEBS THAT HE TOO HAS MUCH TO LEARN. 

E. W. 

Eton, March ut 9 1875. 



Those who desire to learn more from books upon the Addenda, 
subject, should consult the ' Principles of Rowing and Steer- 
ing/ and Mr. Brickwood's treatise on ' Boat- Racing.' 

It is all-important to begin to learn to row on a fixed 
seat, and to understand the correct position for hands, legs 
and body when first taking a seat in a boat, and the reason 
for each. These concern the health as much as the 
successful manipulation of the oar. The positions should 
all be natural and unconstrained. All tricks, such as side 
jerking of the knees, turning of the head on one side, 
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looking at the oar during the stroke, arching outwards of 
the back, turning out of the elbows, etc, should be avoided 
by the learner and corrected by the teacher. 




PIG. I. — ROWING. FIXED SEAT— FORWARD. 

Considering the strain which is put on the muscles 
during the stroke, it is most important that at the end of 
the stroke and during the recovery no more muscular 




FIG. 2. — ROWING. FIXED SEAT— BACK. 

power should be exerted than is necessary for the bringing 
forward the body and the oar into the position for the next 
beginning. During this time of muscular relaxation the 
chest should be expanded, the shoulders kept from con- 
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verging inwards, the arms shot out in a straight line 
from the body, with hands rising towards the level of the 
shoulder. Thus a good inspiration can be taken, filling 




PIG. 3. — ROWING. SLIDER — FORWAR 

the lungs and supplying its full share of oxidised blood to 
the heart, which will also be left free for its expansion and 




FIG. 4.— ROWING. SLIDER— BACK. 



contraction, quickened by the exercise of rowing, if the 
chest is uncontracted and the back straight. 

It cannot be too strongly insisted on with beginners that 
not only the muscles of arms and legs have to be got into 
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rowing condition in order to do the work satisfactorily, but 
that heart and lungs also have to be habituated to do their 
share, which is no small part of the work. . 

In teaching a beginner, nothing is more prejudicial than 
to keep him going too long at a time. Frequent " easies," 
and explanations, and practical examples, the coach showing 
him, by taking the oar himself, what he has done wrong 
and how to do right, help and encourage him better than 
any long labour will do. As he becomes more handy the 
effort can be prolonged with advantage, and faults talked 
about afterwards. There are two very common faults in 
coaching, especially where, as is often the case at public 
schools and the universities, those who undertake to teach 
have themselves very imperfect knowledge of the art. 
They say too much, they think too little about the causes 
of faults, and are content with telling the individual to 
correct them without letting him know how to do it It is 
most important to get men or boys to use their brains 
in rowing as well as their arms and legs. We remember a 
saying, that was in old days handed down in our College 
Boat Club, and attributed to a famous and most conscien- 
tious oarsman (who has now taken his seat on the judicial 
bench) : " I never row a stroke without thinking if there is 
anything wrong with it" This should be the habit of mind 
in the oarsman who wishes to excel. But it is not easily 
created by the bewildering discipline to which many 
beginners are subject We remember seeing on the Isis 
some years ago, one fine afternoon in the beginning of the 
summer term, a luckless four being coached, presumably 
with a view to the summer races. They had great wealth of 
instructors. Two they carried in the boat, a roomy gig, 
with them beside the coxswain, and two were running on 
the bank. All were shouting at them at intervals. It 
would be very difficult to learn or to maintain a con- 
scientious resolve to correct one's faults under the circum- 
stances. It is an axiom that one, and one only, should 
teach at a time, and that the crew should understand who 
it is to whom they are to listen. 
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A stroke, as has often been said, like a poet, " nascitur, The stroke, 
non fit," but any one who is placed in that position should 
remember in the first place that the crew has to row to him 
and not he to the crew. He should be careful to maintain 
the same number of strokes per minute, unless he de- 
liberately desires to quicken or to slow down. He should 
be master of the time. He should also set the work. 
Many a crew is apparently rowing in time, that is to say, 
with oars entering and leaving the water at the same time, 
but in reality is not doing the work simultaneously. It is 
the stroke's chief function to secure that identity of catch 
at the beginning, on the part of the whole crew, which, 
if they are powerful and row it through, means pace, and 
probably victory. There have been light strokes behind 
whom powerful crews have done great things, but as a rule 
it is well that a stroke in reach and power should not be 
below the average of his crew. 

To the sculler the rules given above will equally apply, Sculling, 
allowance being made for his work being divided between 
his two hands. As the sculls overlap he will have to 
move one hand above the other as they pass in the middle 
of the stroke and the recovery. It does not matter which 
is uppermost, but it is of great importance that the action 
should be even and regular, so that the boat may be kept 
evenly balanced. The beginning of the stroke is, with the 
sculler as with the oarsman, most important Most im- 
portant also that he should slide at the right moment, not 
too soon, but as soon as he has got hold of the water, not 
relaxing for an instant his grip, but carrying his whole 
body back by one effort, thus lifting his boat as it were 
over the water. His recovery should be even also, the 
hands dropping so as to bring the sculls cleanly out of the 
water. There should be no bumping up and down, which 
stops the way of the boat. He should not look at his toes, 
a common fault, but at the distant points upon which 
he can keep the stern of his boat so as to steer her 
proper course. He will often have to turn his head to 
avoid collisions on a crowded river, and he must learn 
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to do this without endangering his balance or checking 
his pace. 

We have dwelt upon rowing in its relation to racing 
craft, chiefly because it is in these that the highest exercise 




FIG. 5.— SCULLING. FIXEn SKAT— FORWARD. 

of the art is to be found. But for those who do not 
aspire to race, there is no more healthy exercise than 
rowing, none more full of pleasure and variety. Even 




FIG. 6. — SCULLING. FIXED SEAT— BACK. 

these will desire to know how to row, and should try to 
learn the art, so as to be able to apply it in practice 
without exhibiting ungainly form, or ludicrous efforts. To 
row correctly is to row with ease, saving thereby much 
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unnecessary labour, and much discomfort. Pleasure boats 
and their fittings are now for the most part so much 
better and lighter than those in which our fathers rowed 




FIG. 7. — SCULLING. SLIDE* — FORWARD. 

« 

their long races from Westminster to Kew, that the 
exercise has become much more inviting than it was in 
their day. The railways also give facilities for reaching 




FIG. 8. — SCULLING. SLIDER— BACK. 

water on the Thames and other streams, where boats are 
plentiful, and the charms of river sc:nery inexhaustible. 
What better recreation can any one wearied with brain 
work and the cares of business desire ? 
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Canoeing. 



Swimming. 



Though the regular oarsman may affect to look down 
upon canoeing, yet Mr. John McGregor, in his popular 
books, has shown how in a little vessel of the kind great 
distances may be travelled, and great enjoyment be 
obtained. Far, therefore, be it from us to speak with any- 
thing but respect of canoeing. As a muscular exercise we 
prefer rowing and sculling, but still for those who do not, 
the next best thing, as far as exercise on the water is 
concerned, is to paddle a canoe. 

The danger of upsetting, which is hereby suggested, 
makes us inclined to say one word with reference to an 
accomplishment of great importance to those who take 
their pastime on the water, viz., swimming. More people 
know how to swim now than formerly, but still many of 
those who habitually frequent the river do not 

The swimming baths now established in the Metropolis 
afford opportunities for learning the art, of which many 
boys and young men might avail themselves. The rule 
established at Eton in the year 1840, by the exertions of 
that great and good man George Selwyn, afterwards 
Bishop of New Zealand and Bishop of Lichfield suc- 
cessively, under which boys, before they are allowed to go 
out in boats, have to pass in swimming, has been effectual 
there in the prevention of fatal accidents, only one case 
having occurred since that time, though swamping, as may 
be believed, is very frequent Every year, on an average, 
about 1 50 boys learn to swim and pass the test Though it 
would not be possible to enforce any such rule except at a 
school, yet the success of the system that has been thus in 
force for more than forty years suggests the idea that a good 
work might be done if public swimming baths could be 
still further multiplied, and if some encouragement were 
given to lads to pass a similar test Many of the catas- 
trophes which now turn parties of pleasure into parties of 
mourning would be prevented thereby, and many a life 
saved 
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CHAPTER VIL 

TRAINING. 

Necessity of — Books on — History — Object and practice — Diet — 
Exercise — Stateness — Bathing — Dress — Mental occupation — 
Sleep — Going out of training. 

We have already referred to the necessity 'of preparing Necessity of 
not only the external muscles of the frame for any severe tramm fr 
effort like a race, but also the great internal organs, heart 
and lungs, which supply the power and living energy by 
which the effort is made and maintained. 

Dr. Morgan, in his valuable work entitled ' University Books. 
Oars/* has treated the whole question of training for rowing 
with the knowledge which could be brought to bear upon it 
only by a medical man who was also himself an accom- 
plished oarsman. He has shown how groundless was the idea, 
once common, that rowing in general, and more especially 
rowing in the University race, was the cause of disease, 
and premature death, to those who ventured to take part 
in such a violent exercise — such a suicidal contest ! Out of 
294 old University oarsmen he discovered that but about 
six per cent, were even said by themselves or by others 
to have been injured, and in most of these cases careful 
inquiry showed that neither rowing nor the race was to 
blame. The interesting book lately published by Mr. 
Treherne, giving the record of the University Boat Race, 
fully bears out this conclusion. 

While therefore we may fearlessly uphold the character 

* * University Oars,' by John Ed. Morgan, M.D. Macmillan. 
1873. 
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of rowing as a healthy pastime, it will not be out of place 
here to point out that in rowing, as in all athletic exer- 
cises, training is necessary if any great and severe call is 
to be made upon the muscles and organs of the body. 
History. The history of training as known to amateur oarsmen of 

the present day is interesting as showing the persistency of 
a mistaken notion, in matters of diet and exercise, when 
once it has been admitted. Thirty years ago crews in 
training were the victims of a system based upon a fallacy, 
and suffered much discomfort in religiously conforming to 
that which was no better than a groundless superstition. 
Any amount of under-done meat with stale bread, but 
hardly any vegetables ; a severe restriction as to the 
quantity of liquid, while, as to quality, strong beer was 
prescribed as strengthening, and nothing else believed in ; 
hard running in the morning, and on an average sixteen miles 
of rivar-work in the afternoon ; such in respect of diet and 
exercise was the fate of oarsmen at the universities, 
and we elieve also in the Metropolitan clubs that then 
existe , t ough probably they were less under the dominion 
of absurd rules. All this arose from a mistaken notion as 
to the nature of training. It was a system copied from the 
training of professional watermen and then still further 
exaggerated. But a waterman in those days, except he 
was in training, hardly ever touched meat Beer no doubt 
he got, but not of the best Vegetables, except potatoes 
and perhaps onions, he rarely saw. His training, to get 
into condition if he was backed for a race, was a period of 
unusual luxury for him, and he was not very particular 
about his meat being well done. And so it came about 
that when inquiry was made by admiring amateur oars- 
men of Bob Coombes or Chambers as to what they did in 
the way of diet, the information received was regarded as a 
recipe, and its practice ordained by rule. A little reflection 
might have told us that the waterman's antecedents as to 
diet were not the same as an amateur's, and that the 
training of the latter should be " with a difference." After 
suffering much from boils, etc., some of us did reflect, and a 
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more rational system was introduced into the training of 
University crews about twenty-six years ago. Since that 
time the whole subject has been thoroughly treated by 
competent authorities, and no one need now be ignorant of 
the right practice of training, or of the sound principles 
upon which it is based. The books of the late Mr. 
M'Laren on 'Training in Theory and Practice/ and of Dr. 
Edward Smith on 'Practical Dietary/ give all necessary 
information on the subject 

The main object of training is good health and fitness Object and 
for a particular kind of hard work. Diet and exercise and {22S££.° 
sleep and clothing have to be considered in relation to it 
While referring to the works above mentioned any one 
who wishes to master the subject in its details, we may 
here give a few general rules which will be found useful to 
all who love vigorous exercises or care to excel in athletics 
of any kind. 

In these as in greater things the poet's words are true :— 

" Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control — 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power.* 

The first maxim is, "Be temperate in all things. 1 ' Do 
not, if out of condition, attempt that which requires pre- 
paration and training. Many a man has been foolish 
enough to be " dared to do " a thing which has cost him 
much more in life, and perhaps in death, than it was worth. 
To row or run a severe race, to attempt any feat with 
weights, or in gymnastics, while muscles and internal 
organs are utterly unprepared for the strain, is the act of 
the "mens insana!" These and the like are the things which 
cause strains and sprains and varicose veins, and ricks 
and aneurisms and cardiac dilatations, and other horrors. 
Therefore let any one who has any regard for a " sanum 
corpus" be so far careful of himself as to avoid calling 
upon it for efforts of the kind, if it has been living a seden- 
tary life without any opportunity of getting into condition, 
or if it is convalescent from an illness, or if it is suffering 
for the moment from a cold, or sore throat, or cough. 
[h. 24.] G 
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Diet. The next point is diet Let meals be regular and simple. 

As a rule, do not eat or drink between them. If you wish 
to get into condition, avoid things that are not easy of 
digestion. As a rule, at meals eat before drinking. Let 
breakfast have its tea and bread-and-butter, and egg or 
fish boiled, or chops or steaks, etc, and a little marmalade 
to finish withal if you please, but do not make it too heavy 
. a meaL Let luncheon have but a spare portion ; half-a- 
pint of good wholesome bitter beer, or, if accustomed to it, 
a glass of sherry (better without wine, if not your habit, in 
the middle of the day), and bread-and-butter and, if needed, 
some good jelly. We are supposing the hard exercise to 
be taken in the afternoon. Let dinner have its due 
variety. Fish (boiled, not fried), fresh meat, plenty of 
boiled vegetables, rice, sago, tapioca, any light puddings. 
For dessert a couple of figs or an orange, and some dry 
biscuit and one glass of good sound wine may be allowed. 
At dinner drink not more than two ordinary glasses of 
beer, or claret and water if preferred. Avoid things fried 
in butter or dripping, Avoid all greasy things, all raw 
vegetables, salads, and the like. A few watercresses, and 
in summer a few strawberries may be allowed at breakfast 

Exercise. As to exercise, the amount necessary must be determined 

by the nature of the contest in view. If you are going to 
row a race it is necessary to take running, or, at any rate, 
sharp walking exercise, so as to give the muscles of the 
legs their tone, as well as to improve the condition of heart 
and lungs. This work should be done in the morning, but 
not overdone, and it should begin with short distances 
and gradually be increased as the powers are developed. 
Vary the pace, and after running walk quietly back home, 
so as to let heart and lungs settle down to normal work 
after the effort of quickened motion. 

The amount of rowing to be done must be determined 

by the trainer. If it is a four or an eight, he has the 

' double business of individual and collective teaching to do, 

and can so vary the work of long-boat and gig practice as 

to adjust the necessary amount according to the require- 
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ments of his crew. In this, experience must be his guide. 
He should avoid overtaxing his crew by long rows at first 
He should remember that the strength of a chain is to be 
measured by its weakest link, and that as to long rows, what 
the weakest man in the crew can do with safety must be 
the measure of the amount he requires from the whole crew. 
To knock the one up, though the other seven may be bene- 
fited, is tantamount >to throwing away the chance of victory. 
On the other hand, it is quite possible to err in letting a crew 
do too little, as regards both pace of stroke and distance. 
No absolute rule can be laid down in these matters. They re- 
quire for their determination vigilance and care and patience, 
and not unfrequently some courage to do the right thing. 

If men become stale, change diet, course of exercise, and Stateness, 
if possible air, by going to seaside or hills for a day or two. 

Men should weigh every day at nearly the same hour, 
and the weights be # recorded in a book kept for the pur- 
pose, and carefully inspected by the trainer. He should 
also be well informed about any indisposition, tendency to 
weakness, boils, feverishness, sleeplessness or the like, on 
the part of any member of the crew, who should remember 
the Horatian maxim — 

» 

" False shame of fools conceals their sores uncured." 

After any exercise that has induced perspiration do not 
stay in damp clothes, do not stand about in the cold or in 
a draught As soon as possible change, and get well 
rubbed down with a rough towel. This is most important, 
as the circulation is helped thereby, and the pores of the 
skin are thoroughly cleansed and free to do their work. If 
quite cool and pulses quiet, wash rapidly and dry thoroughly, 
though it is not advisable to bathe. It is not necessary to Bathing. 
have such a horror of washing after exercise as watermen 
had of old. We remember an occasion on which, nigh 
thirty years ago, some members of a fine University crew 
were engaged in this operation after their row and run, 
when the waterman, a north countryman, happened to 
bring up the racing craft alongside the barge, and espying 

G 2 
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Dress. 



Mental exer- 
cise. 



Going out of 
training. 



one of the crew at his ablutions, called out in horror, " Eh, 
mon, what are ye doing ? " " Washing, Mat," was the reply. 
« Washing ? Ye'll kill y'rsells ! " Bathing should only be 
allowed in the morning, and then be limited to a plunge, 
a short swim, and out again. 

Men in training should as a rule wear flannel next to 
their skin, and take care that their boating jacket is well 
lined and warm. Catching cold after hard exercise should 
by all means be avoided and guarded against 

After the morning exercise and breakfast, and a short 
interval, occupy the mind with reading, and make it a rule to 
do what mental work you have to do to the best of your abili- 
ties. Men are apt to get stale owing to their whole mental 
as well as their physical energies being set on the race, and 
the preparation for it This is a great mistake. Give the 
brain its due share of exercise, and you will row all the 
better for it. The mind at last gets sicjc and weary of the 
monotony of existence in training, and it most assuredly 
affects the body, and this often happens because men have 
not got self-control to apportion their time so as to give 
u mens sana " its fair share of the daily work. If they would 
do this conscientiously they would find themselves less ex- 
citable and less nervous as the day approached, more self- 
possessed, and quietly confident in having done their best 
for the honour of their alma mater or their club. Lastly, 
as regards sleep — men should get to bed not later than 
10 to 10.30 P.M. and rise at 6.30 a.m. to 7 a.m. Some men 
require more sleep than others, but all should rest between 
those hours. In the country, where the air is good, sleep 
with your window open, but not so as to have a draught 
passing across your bed. 

And as you have gone into training, so in going out of 
training, be not precipitate. Athletics have had much 
laid to their charge very unjustly, owing to the folly of 
those, who by reason of lacking the " mens sana* 1 have, after 
the race is over, maltreated the well-trained and " sanunt 
corpus" by a sudden plunge into the vortex of unwholesome, 
not to say vicious, living. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

OTHER PASTIMES — THE VOLUNTEER SERVICE. 

Archery — The rifle — Cadet corps — Volunteer corps in town — Drill 

halls — Standing camps in summer. 

BESIDES rowing and cricket and football and bicycling, Other pas- 
there are other athletic pastimes which may be mentioned mes " 
here, though space forbids us to enter at length into their 
description. Fencing and boxing and wrestling, which 
were in vogue with our fathers, are less generally practised 
by the youth of the present day. On the other hand we 
have seen the introduction of la crosse and of lawn tennis, 
and the revival of golf in the south. Archery as a pastime 
is perhaps hardly so popular as it used to be, and has in 
the country a redoubtable rival in lawn tennis. 

It should not be forgotten that archery at one time was Archery. 
a part of education, and under the special protection of 
Acts of Parliament, by which the public schools were bound 
to exercise the youth in the use of the bow. The Shooting 
fields at Eton and the Butts at Harrow bear witness to 
this ancient practice. 

The rifle has superseded the bow as the national weapon, The use of the 
and the volunteer corps at the schools in some measure, but nfles * 
not as yet at all adequately, fulfil the intention of the statute 
of Henry VIIL It is well that the three points of Persian 
education should not be neglected amongst us. Boys 
should still be taught to ride and to shoot, as well as to 
speak the truth. Riding is most desirable for them where 
there is the opportunity, and it can be afforded. 

To learn the use of a rifle should be possible to all, Volunteer 
through volunteer cadet corps established in all the large ^ooi^ 
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schools. At some schools the volunteer corps is already 
an established institution, and there can be but one opinion 
as to its usefulness. 

If judiciously managed, drill and rifle shooting, and the 
other military exercises that can be introduced, such as field- 
engineering, bridge-building, signalling, and the like, can 
all be made interesting and instructive to boys and young 
men. Indeed, apart from the consideration of its educa- 
tional effect, we think that the young men of the present 
generation are happy in having such an institution as the 
volunteer service open on them, wherein duty and pleasure, 
exercise and recreation, are well harmonised and combined 
by the patriotic spirit In the Metropolis especially, and 
in most great towns, the volunteer corps give opportunities 
to young men for bodily exercise of the best possible 
kind. More, indeed, might be done in this direction, and 
the service made even more popular than it is, by giving 
frequent opportunities for physical exercise, especially in 
the winter time, to members of corps in drill halls specially 
fitted for the purpose, and in the summer much more might 
be achieved by the establishment of standing camps (stativd) 
for exercise easily accessible by rail, to the great benefit of 
the youth of large cities, and to the additional security of 
the country. But this of course would require help from 
the national funds, and can only be expected when the 
need is recognised, and its satisfaction demanded by strong 
and enlightened popular opinion. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

EXERCISE FOR CHILDREN — WOMEN — PERSONS OF MATURE 

YEARS. 

Games — Formal exercises — Walking — Exercises for girls — Dancing 
— Rowing — Importance of physical exercise for women — Exercise 
to be kept up by older persons. 

The title of our Handbook is ' Athletics ; or Physical 
Exercise in relation to Health/ and it reminds us that, 
though in dealing with the question of athletics we have 
been led chiefly to speak of them as the pastimes of boys 
and young men, we should be wrong in thinking that we 
had dealt completely with the subject if we omitted all 
mention of them in relation to the remaining five-sixths of 
the population. 

Children of both sexes are in need of physical exercise. Children's! 
This they naturally supply for themselves in play. As they S^^^ 
grow and gain strength, they need watching in their play 
for the prevention of tricks and habits, which, if allowed to 
gain upon them, produce ill results physically. They should 
be taught to sit up and hold themselves up, not in any con- 
strained posture, but simply and naturally. The rounded 
shoulders, slouching gait, head poked forwards, toes turned 
in in walking, are all capable of correction when taken in 
time. The great danger when exercises of any formal Formal exer 
character are required from children, is of laying too much ases * 
stress upon one or other set of muscles, and for too long at a 
time. The exercises, if any, should be of the simplest kind, 
and with frequent changes, and intervals of rest. Similarly Long walks 
long walks should be eschewed. Many of us can remember 
the tyranny of a walk in childhood ; no loitering allowed — a 
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walk tliere> and as it seemed a very long way there, and a 
still longer way back again ; while perhaps we were scolded 
for lagging behind, when exhausted nature was already 
dictating the change from exercise to rest, but the grim 
necessities paid no attention to her laws. In the country 
this is bad enough; but in the country there are wild 
flowers and objects of interest for children ; whereas in 
London, pavement, and area railings, and shops, and then 
the park or the square, and then shops, and area railings, 
and pavement, and so back again ! To each governess and 
nurse be addressed the invocation, " Be merciful as thou art 
strong in comparison with the little legs and tender growth 
of those whose physical exercise and recreation thou hast 
in custody." Let not the skipping-rope and the hoop be 
forgotten. For older girls and young women there is a 
need of physical exercise and recreation as well as for boys, 
but it is perhaps difficult to suggest any definite line which 
would combine amusement with exercise, and suit all girls 
Dancing. alike. Dancing is excellent, and should form part of every 
girl's physical training. But then it is counted as a lesson, 
and is conducted indoors. It would be a great thing if, in 
the summer, dancing on the greensward were again in 
fashion, and graceful movement and social recreation of the 
kind were permitted in the light of the sun. But we fear 
that we have passed away from the days of such simplicity. 

We are afraid that the young ladies of the present day as 
a rule sit indoors too long. Sitting up late at night, they 
do not care to go out or take exercise in tL~ open air. We 
have nothing to say against needlework, but think that 
novel-reading as an indoor occupation is responsible for 
many weakened hearts and feeble lungs. How much 
better if they habitually went to bed betimes and rose 
early, and were accustomed to outdoor pastimes suitable 
to their age and strength ! 

Girls should run — yes, even run races together ; should 
play lawn tennis or la crosse, and if they have the chance 
they should certainly learn to ride. Where there is a 
river, and there is the opportunity, girls should learn to swim 
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and learn to row. Rowing is an excellent pastime for Rowing, 
them, if conducted in suitable boats with light oars or sculls. 
But the reflections of Father Thames, if audibly rendered, 
will say: "Beware, young ladies, of round backs and of 
crooked arms at the beginning of the stroke and of un- 
gainly turning out of elbows at the end of the same. To 
row gracefully is to row well, for what is required in your 
case is not a very great amount of work in the water, but the 
graceful performance of that which is within your power/' 
There are these, and no doubt many other games and 
amusements which girls and young women can engage in 
to the strengthening of their physical powers and to the 
improvement of their general health. Looking to the future Importance of 
this is an important question, as it cannot be said with regard ^foj 1 CXer " 
to the health of the female sex, that the present habits of life women, 
leave nothing to be desired. To quote the words of a most 
eminent surgical authority : " Whatever arguments may be 
used for athletic games for men and boys, they are as 
applicable for women and girls, subject only to what may 
be deemed a reasonable selection of games. The one sex 
need as much as the other both the bodily and mental 
training which are supplied by our active sports, especially 
by those which are practised in the open air, and which are 
very imperfectly supplied by any system of drill, or any set 
of gymnastic exercises supposed to be scientific." 

The generations to be born, however healthy and active 
their fathers may have been by reason of good physical 
exercise and healthy training, will not be otherwise than 
beneficially affected by their mothers having had similar 
advantages in pastimes suitable to their sex. They cannot 
but be injured by the habits of life and of dress which 
induce feebleness and want of vigorous energy, and too often 
an unhealthy tone of mind as well as of body. 

But let us not be mistaken. We do not here advocate in 
any way the aping of what is masculine by the other sex, 
but rather such reasonable enjoyment of physical exercise 
and recreation as for them also may educate and maintain 
" mentem sanam in corpore sano." 

947883A 
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Exercise to be We have already spoken of the athletics of maturer 
older persons, years, and therefore would only add here that the con- 
tinuance of such open-air exercise as walking, riding, and 
even, after the example of the Emperor Augustus, of running 
and jumping, as late as possible in life, is more likely to 
keep up the physical energy, and to defer the decay of the 
powers, than the giving up of these things, owing to the 
increasing love of ease and disinclination to active effort, 
which as years go on is sure to supervene. Be young as 
long as you possibly can. Get as much fresh air daily as 
you possibly can. If your occupation is sedentary, and 
your brain is hard-worked, recollect that muscular exertion 
is rest and recreation, and restoration for it and for the 
digestive organs upon which it is dependent for its vigour. 
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CHAPTER X. 

CONCLUSION. 

Not mind or body apart, but whole man — Neglected by legislation- 
Need of open spaces — Board schools — Games — Difficulties- 
Athletic clubs — Importance of athletics to future of race. 

THERE is a very wise passage from Montaigne's ' Essays/ Not mind or 
which in the record of the University Boat Race is prefixed but ^ta whole 
to an extremely touching and interesting account of the man « 
good work done for their fellow-men by several old 
University oarsmen who have now gone to their rest. 
Among these some were men of renown, such as Selwyn 
and Spottiswoode ; others less well known, but still noble 
workers for good and for God among the poor and the 
sick, whether as doctors, like Townsend, or as clergymen, 
like Jacobson. These men were athletes in education, 
physical and intellectual — athletes in the vigorous and 
conscientious performance of the duties of their calling. It 
would be difficult to find better specimens, better products 
of healthy education and training. Such men and such 
women would be more frequently seen amongst us if our 
education conformed more generally to Montaigne's dictum, 
" I would have," he says, " the disposition of his limbs 
formed at the same time with his mind. 'Tis not a soul, 
'tis not a body we are training up, but a man, and we must 
not divide him." Are we not apt to take and act with 
reference to education as if the mind had a separate 
existence from the body ? — as if the man did not consist of 
the reasonable soul and flesh in perfect unity ? And are 
not grave mistakes often made in the education of the 
young, may we not add in legislation upon education, 
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through want of recognition of this truth ? It will be a 
matter of reflection to the future historian of the English 
people, when he has to treat of the educational legislation of 
Neglected by the last forty years, that while such enormous efforts were 
egis a ion. \^ n g ma de and such lavish expenditure incurred for the 
instruction of children in the three R's, hardly a voice was 
raised in favour of improving the physical conditions under 
which this mental improvement was intended to take place, 
just as if the mind of the poor had been remembered, but 
their bodies forgotten. 
Need of open Of late years we seem to be awaking to the fact that 
spaces. open spaces and places for physical recreation are needful, 

but legislation has done little but that which conflicts with 
this need, by enabling the enclosure of spaces that used to 
be free, whereby commons and waste lands have been taken 
away from common use, and the very lungs of this over- 
crowded country contracted. It is only by the wisdom of 
wealthy corporations, such as that of the City of London, 
and by the munificence of individuals, that anything has 
been done to preserve or create spaces available for popular 
recreation. Burnham Beeches and Epping Forest will play 
a much greater part in the recreation of Londoners in time 
to come, when the advantage of such recreation is more 
fully understood. But there are many other open commons 
and pieces of waste land even more accessible, which might 
be made available for the athletics of the future, to the 
great benefit of the poorer classes. 

There are two ways in which physical training might be 
brought home to the masses, to their great advantage and 
improvement. 
Exercises at First, in regard to Board schools. A certain amount of 
Board schools, j^jj anc j Q f gy mnas tj c exercise, such as we have recom- 
mended in the case of private schools, might advantageously 
be introduced. And wherever it was possible, a play- 
ground, or separate playgrounds, for boys and girls, should 
be provided. Round these should be the running or 
walking paths with the distances marked, and there should 
also be the place marked for the broad jump, and a strong 
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vaulting bar and parallel bars provided All these might 
be made, along with the drill and extension motions, part 
of the course of educational training, reducing or varying 
the hours of sedentary work, and giving the needful change - 
to brain and muscles. The girls should also be taught to 
dance with suitable measures and rhythm, which might 
be accompanied by singing or instrumental music This 
might be made, much more than is imagined at present, 
an instrument of culture and civilisation. We believe 
that the actual standard of mental work would be improved 
and not lowered by this combination. 

Secondly, as to games. These are more difficult to Games, diffi- 
introduce and co-ordinate. Neither boys nor girls will play cu,Ues M to - 
at games except such as are traditional and habitual 
amongst them. It is much more difficult to get football 
and cricket and the like played by boys who have not been 
initiated in them by the example of those immediately 
above them in age, than most people would think. It is 
recorded that shortly after the foundation of a great public 
school in the present century, the head master, a distin- 
guished scholar subsequently raised to episcopal dignity, 
observed that, though the boys were attentive and well- 
behaved in school work, flagged, and that during play hours 
they were listless and doing nothing. He saw what was 
wanting. He called his masters together, and going to the 
cricket-field, took off his coat, and went bat in hand to the 
wickets ; one of his masters bowled to him, and soon several 
of the upper boys came to join in the game. By degrees it 
was established and became popular, and few schools have 
produced better scholars or better cricketers since those 
days. Still the cricket was not spontaneous, any more than 
the scholarship, in its orifjin. 

It would however, we admit, be hardly possible to intro- 
duce such games as cricket and football by means of the 
Board schools, but it is possible that by the formation of 
athletic clubs for boys, and athletic clubs for young men, Boys' and 
in connection with missions and other institutions that aThieti^ciubs. 
might be inclined to lend their aid for such purposes, the 
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best kind of games might be popularised among the 
working classes. Every possible opportunity of securing 
open spaces that would be available for such recreation 
should be seized and utilised, and some facilities should be 
provided by legislation for the purchase of such areas for 
the good of the population. Legislation has abridged the 
sports and games of the populace rightly by interfering 
with brutalising pastimes. It ought per contra to assist in 
the development of healthy athletics among them, which 
would do much to civilise and to improve them both 
morally and physically. 
Importance to \y e should then perhaps find that gradual deterioration 

the future of , , , 7 

the race. of the race arrested which has reduced the average male of 
some of the manufacturing districts to 5 feet 1*40 in. in 
stature and 106 lbs. in weight, which compares but ill with 
the 5 feet ir28 in. and 199 lbs. of some of the country 
districts in this island.* The physical and mental and 
moral conditions of the masses of our large towns is an 
ever-increasing source of anxiety to those who look below 
the surface, especially as with the decrease of physical 
vigour they do not become less prolific, but rather the 
reverse, multiplying the inheritance of constitutional de- 
bility in their pale-faced, flaccid and degenerate progeny. 

The year of grace 1884 will be a year worthy of a white 
mark in the national calendar, if the International Health 
Exhibition, while it promotes the knowledge of and the 
desire for better sanitary arrangements in houses, better 
habits in dress, and better diet, should also be able in 
accordance with its motto, to popularise, and, by inducing 
legislative and philanthropic co-operation, to make 
possible for the people all those athletic games and 
exercises which, individually and socially, are efficacious in 
the recreation and refreshment of the " mens sana in corpore 



sano? 



* Vide Dr. Morgan, ' University Oars, p. 84- 
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CRICKET, FOOTBALL, LAWN TENNIS, 

AND HEALTH. 

" Health is that which makes the soul take delight in her mansion, 
sporting herself at the casements of your eyes." — Dr. Channing. 

The opening of this paper will consist of an assertion which 
may sound rather strange ; that the people of England do 
not understand the value of games. If they did, it 
would be superfluous for me or any one else to write upon 
such a subject as Athletics and Health ; and we may sup- 
pose that the need for the discussion of this subject shows 
that it is not yet understood It is perfectly true that in 
comparison with other nations we do understand it ; and 
that during the last twenty years the multiplication of 
cricket, football, and lawn tennis games, indicates an 
increased appreciation of their value. It is true also that 
by this time much attention is given to the subject The 
newspapers cannot be accused of treating cricket and foot- 
ball with indifference, any more than the crowds can who 
throng to the matches at the Oval or at Lord's. But 
thronging to look on at a game is a very different thing 
from playing it Reading the report of a county match will 
enable any one to hold forth to his friends, and say some 
very wise things. But the plain fact on which the asser- 
tion is based, is this : — If we rfeally understood the benefits 
of outdoor games, there would be very few people who did 
not play them : whereas they are played even now by the 
merest fringe of the population. It is not to the point to 
say that the gate-money taken for the Australian cricket 
matches sends home each member of that fine eleven, with 
[h. 25.] B 
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enough to pay all expenses, and something to spare ; or 
that so many special trains ran from Birmingham to 
Glasgow, carrying spectators of a coming football match. 
These facts only prove, what we all admit, that there is 
plenty of interest taken in games. But even now those 
who take interest are probably a minority of the nation ; 
and those who play are certainly a minority of those who 
take interest There is a great deal of cricket and football 
in big towns ; but compare the number of men young 
enough to play with those who do play, and the proportion 
will be seen to be ridiculous. Now, the Marylebone Cricket 
Club is composed of members who at least take interest in 
cricket, and a very large proportion of whom are under 
forty-five years of age. The club is known to be large, 
affluent, and busy. It sends elevens about the country who 
help local cricket committees to keep things going by arrang- 
ing matches year by year. On the Metropolitan cricket 
ground, Lord's, scarcely a day passes from May to September 
without a match being played. And yet what does all that 
amount to? In 1883, outof all that number of members, 2,875, 
only three hundred and four different individuals played for 
the club altogether, and only one hundred and eighteen on 
the ground itself.* This fact certainly shows what a fuss can 
be made by a large number over only a few performers. I 
have not been able to ascertain the number of men who 
play football at the Oval during the season, but should 
conjecture one thousand as the outside limit. Estimates 
on this subject must be very rough, but this figure 
would represent the number out of a population of about 
eight hundred thousand men in the prime of life, known to 
play once a week. Of course there are many more grounds 
round and near London, but taking all together there can 
hardly be more than four thousand Londoners playing 
football on any given Saturday during the season, in or 
about the town. Probably in other towns things are much 
the same, and in the country, Dr. Jessop tells us that a 

* I am indebted to Mr. Perkins, secretary of the club, for these 
figures. 
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great effort is required to keep up a cricket club at all, and 
football prospers at present very little better. In short, 
though cricket and football are both called national games, 
can it be proved that more than one per cent of men 
between twenty and forty play at either ? 

But this calculation, if so it can be called, does not touch 
the vast numbers of women young enough to take exercise 
by games in the open air. No one as yet proposes that 
they shall figure to any extent as cricketers or football 
players, but why, when it is theoretically admitted, that 
games are good for men, should we suppose that women 
can do without them ? Lawn tennis is an excellent and 
priceless invention for those who can play it ; but the game 
is too expensive to be within reach of the majority, and does 
not seem likely to extend itself to the middle and lower 
classes. Looking then at the entire population of the 
country, it is hardly too much to say that the practice of out- 
of-door-game exercise is confined to a small minority of one 
sex, though no one denies that the need of it exists for all. 

But, it may be said, these remarks only mean that one 
form of exercise is practised by some, while other forms 
are in vogue among others, such as rowing and bicycling. 
Of course deductions must be made for each of these 
pursuits, and no one contends that a man should engage in 
them all. But the most liberal estimate of the number of 
those who derive health and amusement from these two 
forms of exercise, still leaves an enormous proportion of 
men, and nearly all women, who are content either with 
nothing, or with a walk when they can get one. For the 
present then let us leave out of consideration those who 
think that they can be healthy without any exercise at all, 
and confine ourselves to those whose only form of exercise 
is a daily walk. For, while very many people would say- 
that they appreciate fully the necessity of out-door exer- 
cise, they add that it is nonsense to urge them to play 
games : they take a good walk as often as they can get 
one, and a walk is good not only for the muscles, but 
for the mind ; they can talk out walking, and very likely 

£ 2 
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learn much more than by playing games, Moreover, 
professional work must be considered. "So many hours 
a day are spent at the counter or in the manufactory, and 
the remainder would be gone before a football ground 
could be reached. Life is not all play : we must work." 
Lastly, they urge infirmity and stiffness. " It is all very 
well to tell us to play football, but we are thirty years old 
or more. Before we had played for five minutes we 
should be ill, and several of our joints severely sprained. 
A walk is quite good enough for us ; there is no necessity 
for us to cripple ourselves." 

Now, to clear up the separate points contained in this 
statement is the object of this paper. It will be necessary 
(i) to discuss the value of exercise generally, (2) to show 
that games fulfil the requisite conditions better than taking 
a walk, (3) to indicate how the dangers attendant on 
playing games can best be met 

(1) The Value of Exercise. 

I must preface my remarks under this head, by saying 
that I am not going merely to give the results of my own 
experience, but to rely for my medical information on two 
unimpeachable authorities, Dr. Andrew Combe, and Dr. 
James Cantlie. 

The manner in which exercise operates upon the body 
may be briefly described thus : Something has to be done, 
and in order to do it a certain limb of the body has to be 
set in motion. The will of the individual acts upon the 
spinal cord, in some way apparently not yet clearly known, 
and the spinal cord communicates with the right set of 
muscles by means of nerves. That is to say, one nerve 
conveys the order, so to speak, to a muscle to contract, and 
another conveys a message back from the muscle to the 
spinal cord, and from thence to the brain, giving informa- 
tion as to how the muscle is performing its task, and 
whether it requires more stimulus or not. The effect of 
this transmission of the message from the brain to a 
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muscle is to cause it to contract just as an electric battery 
causes a limb to move ; and the contraction of a muscle, 
which is similar to that of the body of a worm in motion, 
acts upon some bone, and so the limb is brought into play. 
For instance, the contraction or Mumping' of the biceps 
moves the forearm up towards the shoulder. So far so 
good ; but all among the muscles of the body lie the blood- 
vessels, some carrying red blood, and called arteries, others 
bluish blood, and called veins. Now the function of the 

* 

arteries is to carry life to the muscle, just as it is the 
function of the nerve to set that life in motion. As soon 
as a muscle contracts, it draws upon the artery for ftiore 
life, and the red blood in consequence comes hurrying 
up its channel more quickly than before. It nourishes 
the muscle, and changes colour, becoming waste blue 
blood, unprofitable for any muscle thereafter, till it has 
been cleansed. To carry the waste blood back to be 
cleansed is the function of the veins. They bear it along 
to the heart, and. from thence to the lungs, where it is 
exposed to oxygen which we breathe, and again enters the 
heart, restored to its red colour, and charged afresh with 
life-giving properties, which it has received so quickly from 
the outer air. Thus the demand is made by the muscles. 
The arteries are squeezed by the contraction, and the blood 
courses along, first red, then blue. Hence muscular effort 
quickens circulation. It also quickens respiration. For 
the more dark blood is transported to the lungs, the more 
air we must give it, that it may become red again. 

This is the process. What, then, is the use of it ? We 
saw that red blood as soon as it has nourished the fibres of 
a limb changes its colour. This is owing to chemical 
change, and chemical change means heat Now by heat 
the perspiratory glands, which are always acting, are 
stimulated to give out freely ; and the result is sweat 
The value of this will be explained directly. The second 
result of exercise, which is less generally known, depends 
on the breathing apparatus. A healthy man breathes by 
moving his diaphragm up and down. This motion acts 
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directly as a stimulus to the kidneys, liver, and stomach, 
which organs lie just below the diaphragm. Hence, in 
exercise it is not so much the shaking of the body which 
helps the liver, as the quickening of the breathing from an 
unconfined chest. 

These, then, are the two great results of exercise — 
perspiration and stimulus to the digestive organs. Most 
people have a good word to say for the latter, but it 
seems that the intimate connection between free perspira- 
tion and health is not generally understood. An observant 
man, who has once got into the habit of taking exercise 
that makes him sweat, soon finds what a wonderful secret 
it is of health and happiness, both to body and mind. 
Sweating is a way of getting rid of waste material in the 
body, which must be got rid of somehow. It is a "chucker- 
out," so to speak, as if the body were a lodging-house. 
The coadjutors of the skin in this beneficial work are the 
lungs, the liver, and the kidneys. The more work the skin 
does, the less remains for those organs to do ; the more 
vigorously and easily will they perform their own tasks of 
getting rid of waste — be it carbon, watery vapour, or waste 
food. Hence sweating relieves the intestines. But more 
than that, it clears the head, as anyone knows who works 
hard up to the time of taking exercise, and begins again 
afterwards. How many gloomy humours and brooding 
cares have been dispelled by its genial working ! How it 
cleanses a man's view of life, and leaves the body in a 
tranquil, purified condition, ready for mental labour, or 
nourishment, or calm sleep. 

These are some of the benefits of hard exercise, which in 
reality so few people understand. Closely allied to them 
is the stimulus to digestion afforded by the quick respira- 
tion. Perhaps it is needless to dwell long upon this, 
though to one who reflects on the numberless sorenesses, 
acerbities, and daily trials which fall to the lot, not only of 
the dyspeptic, but of all who have dealings with them, and 
think how this incalculable addition to man's woes might 
be lessened if the effect of moving the diaphragm were 
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thoroughly known, it becomes difficult to pass the subject 
by ; difficult also to imagine why we worry about so many 
subjects of infinitely less importance. 

But space forbids eloquent language even on this theme. 
We have now to show (2) that games fulfil the requisite 
conditions better than taking a walk. 

Many of us are aware that a good game is a pleasanter 
thing than a walk, but few of us know that it is, for that very 
reason, more health-giving. Enough has been said to show 
the intimate connection between muscles and nerves. Let 
us listen then to Dr. Combe. "The simple fact that the 
muscles exist for the purpose of fulfilling the commands of 
the nervous system, might of itself lead to the inference, 
that a healthy mental stimulus ought to be considered as 
an essential condition or accompaniment of exercise. 
Hence the superiority as exercises for the young of social 
and inspiriting games, which by their joyous and boisterous 
mirth call forth the requisite nervous stimulus to put the 
muscles into vigorous action ; and hence the utter in- 
efficiency of the dull and monotonous daily walk." Here 
then is the secret If the will forces the muscles to work 
while the nerves are not naturally stimulated, fatigue 
indeed will result, but fatigue alone is not the object of 
exercise. Even if the two great benefits spoken of above 
are secured, it will be at the risk of depression and exhaus- 
tion. Otherwise an hour on the treadmill would be as 
salubrious as a game of football ; but, without having tried 
that form of exercise, I can safely say that it is not Hence 
a walk in a new country, or with a pleasant companion, is 
by far more wholesome than a dull one along a well-known 
road, since when interest is felt the nerves are naturally 
stimulated to set the muscles in motion. Hundreds of 
stories are told of the increased power of muscles under 
nervous stimulus. It is doubtful if even Dr. W. G. Grace 
could have run 12,000 yards on a boiling hot day in August, 
wearing heavy pads and carrying a bat, had there not been 
twenty-two men round him trying ineffectually to get him 
out. But the delight of baffling their best endeavours, and 
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the recurring satisfaction of doing what he liked with the 
ball, made such an effort a mere constitutional to him, save 
that his appetite was keener in the evening, and his sleep 
more sound, than it would have been after any walk. 

My authority tejls also the excellent story of an English- 
man who fancied himself too ill to stir, but was prevailed 
upon to travel from London to Inverness to consult an 
eminent physician. His expectation of a cure enabled 
him to bear the journey northwards, and his wrath at 
finding that the eminent physician did not exist sustained 
him all the way home so well, that on arriving he was 
nearly cured. Plenty of people know these things, and 
yet they wonder why a mile walk along a dusty road, 
talking stale gossip, should tire them more than getting a 
hundred runs. 

This, then, is the first reason which we should do well to 
remember. Games give a nervous stimulus ; an ordinary 
walk does not. But there is another reason, something like 
it If any doctor were asked what the chief causes of 
overwork were, he would say, first, excitement, and second, 
monotony. Moreover, it seems to be generally held by 
eminent men, that work pure and simple, which is neither 
very monotonous nor very exciting, never yet did any one 
serious damage. That being so, is it not absurd to sup- 
pose that a walk with a friend — which is perhaps better 
than a walk without— can give the required relief so well 
as a game which absorbs the thoughts and interests for the 
time ? The question is, what do the friends talk about ? 
And too often, it must be answered, they talk about the 
same work which has been absorbing them all through the 
morning, or, indeed, all the week. They repeat jokes which 
have all the old savour of the counting-house, or the mill, or 
the brickyard ; and if monotony is that which makes their 
work dangerous to them, their very recreation only adds to 
the danger instead of diminishing it. If, then, a walk with a 
friend even alofig a country high-road is to be condemned 
on these grounds, how much more the dismal perambulation 
made by some business men from Russell Square to Gower 
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Street twice a day, with money-making in their thoughts 
for every yard they tramp ; with work behind them and 
before them ; while the only faces they see are u sicklied 
o'er with the pale cast of thought " — thought about money, 
ledgers, and frauds ? This walk is better than the Metro- 
politan Railway. But we may recommend any one, who 
supposes it to be good exercise, to disabuse himself of the 
notion as quickly as may be. Lastly, if this cannot be 
recommended as a health-giving process, what are we to 
say of the slow saunter about the streets, fondly mis- 
taken for exercise by many able-bodied men ? A walk, 
however dull, and however oppressed by care, may at least 
warm the feet, and quicken circulation a little. But a 
saunter does nothing whatever but increase the risk of 
catching cold. It is a deplorable waste of time in many 
cases ; and being a mere exposure to the weather, may do 
mischief where benefit was expected. 

Compared with all these, how splendid a thing is a 
game ! The rush, the turmoil, and the perils of football, 
will lift the gloomiest cares away from the soul, be it only 
for a short season ; and what stagnation of spirit is not 
overcome by the continuous delicate interaction of nerve 
and muscle, which is essential to getting fifty runs, or by 
the concentrated joy of making a good catch ? Endurance, 
courage, steadiness, rapidity of decision, temperance of 
living, cheerfulness, unselfishness, readiness of Submission, 
or power to command — these are faculties we none of us 
can afford to neglect, and every one of them is directly 
promoted by the two finest pastimes ever invented by 
civilized man ! 

But we must not forget the women of the country. If 
we were to do so, we should only be following in the wake 
of many a writer and preacher whose theme is the future of 
England, and who seem to have forgotten that the vitality 
of her sons must have something to do with the health of her 
mothers. Even in these days, when every error has been 
dispelled, and the mists of barbarism are finally rolled 
away, this subject has barely come up for consideration at 
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all. Miss Cobbe and a few doctors have from time to time 
uplifted their voices, with very small success. Why don't 
girls take exercise ? Without any desire to overstate the 
case, we must acknowledge that common sense on this 
subject is not very common yet Provision has hardly 
been made to meet the need, and the only reason that I 
can suggest is this. Girls are far more uncomplaining than 
boys. The British boy, who is being overworked, has 
shown a fine power of entering a protest, which sooner or 
later wins him his object Permission has been given to 
boys to play, because after a certain time no one can make 
them do anything else. With girls the case is different 
They do what they are told ; and where disobedience would 
make them healthy, they obey that they may become wise. 
Whether they attain this latter object has always been a 
matter of dispute. 

But the quiet submission with which (compared to boys) 
the joys of robust health are surrendered has, surely, its 
origin partly in their dress. Contrast the two sexes. 
There is very little to give any sign to a man-child 
that life is not all a merry-go-round, till the moment 
when he first begins the elements of grammar and the 
definitions of parts of speech. From that moment an 
influence has been brought to bear upon him, against which 
he wages a vigorous and unremitting war. But a little girl 
is early led to believe that life is indeed a burden, from the 
moment that she begins to " set up " her figure with corset 
and stay, a burden which no protest will ever lighten, 
but which she and all her sisters in civilized Europe are 
destined to bear to the grave. 

Nothing could more effectually teach a lesson of uncon- 
ditional submission to the ills of " little health " than this 
early imprisonment, and to it we may ascribe the fact that 
women are found to clamour for votes and for science 
lessons, but to think that a walking-tour and a hearty 
breakfast are better left to the other sex. 

I have, however, through the kindness of the Vice- 
Principal of Newnham College, Cambridge, been fur- 
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nished with some remarks on this subject which I tran- 
scribe : 

"Certainly my opinion is very clear as to the great 
advantage of good, healthy, active exercise for girls and for 
women, and as to the need for more of it than they usually 
get. And I think that active games and athletic exercises, 
while as necessary for girls as for boys, need more 
' protection ' in the case of girls ; with boys they seem to 
flourish naturally, the excitement of matches and the 
possibility of attaining excellence, making it unlikely that 
their interest should flag ; while with girls, from their much 
more variable health, matches are a difficulty, and from 
their smaller muscular strength it is harder for them to 
attain excellence ; and altogether they are more likely to 
be physically somewhat indolent, or at least to have less 
unflagging energy about their games ; also girls are, as a 
rule, poorer than their brothers, and so less able to meet 
expenses which are not considered necessary, and they are 
more dependent than their brothers, and so less able to join 
with outsiders, and take walking tours, etc. 

" So it is much to be hoped that active games and 
exercises will be distinctly promoted where girls congregate, 
and especially in the High Schools which are now taking 
so large a share of their training. Playgrounds should, if 
possible, be provided for all schools for the young. It is, 
no doubt, true that very hard bodily exertion is not good 
with very hard mental exertion, and it is obvious that 
bodily exertion may very easily be overdone. But, in the 
case of girls, these things seem to make us forget, that 
sufficient physical exercise is not only pleasant to mind and 
body, but essential to their healthy development 

" Gymnastics are excellent for young girls. Older girls 
might use them much more than they do, though no doubt 
with great care. There is a scarcity of active (as distinct 
from pottering) games suitable for girls, i.e. which are not 
too rough and too violent ; but lawn tennis is in every way 
excellent for them, whether to play among themselves or 
with men. This game is of very great use and pleasure to 
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students of Npwnham and Girton ; they play it all the year 
round, and never seem to weary of it ; it is very strongly 
to be recommended to all young women who lead a 
sedentary life. Fives is an excellent game for girls among 
themselves, and it is a great pity that it is not more used 
by them. 

u As to dress, the one essential point is that it should be 
quite loose ; it should be of some woollen material, and 
not made heavy with too many folds and trimmings. 
Any over-skirt should not reach to the knees. The most 
suitable and comfortable costume that I know of for lawn 
tennis, skating, mountain-walking, etc, is a gymnasium 
costume, with the addition of a plain and fairly full skirt. 
Shoes or boots should, of course, have either no heels, or 
only low square ones." 

The wisdom of these remarks is surely beyond dispute. 
If they or any similar warnings fail of their effect, the 
reason must be that the public are tired of them. Those 
of our countrymen who see the importance of such matters, 
not unfrequently preach about them to the risk of becoming 
wearisome to "the general." But this only means, that 
warnings are disobeyed because they are so obviously true 
as to be dull 

The hygienic interests involved in women wearing sen- 
sible boots, are no doubt unimportant compared with those 
which are imperilled by foolish fashions of stays. But 
they are serious enough. Tight boots cause chilled feet, 
and chilled feet may cause anything. But the real truth 
is that tight boots prevent walking, much more running ; 
and therefore this strange desire for a supposed ornament 
is indulged at the cost of an enforced sedentary life. It is 
a mistake to think that the outcry on this subject has 
produced much effect Probably the most trustworthy 
witness on the fashions of ladies' boots that could be found, 
would be one who pursued the unambitious calling of a 
chiropodist One who enjoys a large practice in London 
has given it as his opinion, that though it is less common 
to find heels made in the centre of the foot than it was, yet 
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the boots worn by ladies are tighter than ever. The 
chiropodist sees nothing objectionable in this, but others 
may. It would appear to them that on this subject sound 
sense is thoroughly worsted, and they might as well give up 
preaching any more. Others, again, might find consolation 
in the supposition that women have at last ceased to 
compress themselves tightly round the waist, and that 
their instinct for injuring some portion of their frame is 
now satisfied in a less injurious manner. This comforting 
theory is, I believe, contradicted by facts. In the twelfth 
edition of Dr. Combe's ' Principles of Physiology/ published 
in 1843, no one would be surprised to find the very 
gravest warnings given in regard to the "false and most 
preposterous taste*" shown by tight lacing. It would be 
supposed that in any more recent book such a treatment 
of the subject would be out of place, owing to the healthy 
change in fashion, brought about by enlightened opinion. 
The reader's misgivings, however, might be aroused by 
finding the same warnings repeated in the fifteenth edition 
(1850) ; and if he chanced to read the words of Dr. Lennox 
Browne, in his book on Voice,* which is only just out, he 
would be led to the conviction that, in spite of all the 
grave advice, all the hysterical warnings with which the 
public mind has been flooded for fifty years, this astound- 
ing folly continues as rampant as ever. It would be useless 
to add to the chorus, but let it be remarked that, for a girl 
to seek health by means of lawn tennis, when she has not 
ample room for her lungs, is a sorry waste of time. 

We have now considered carefully the special benefits 
which belong to such out-door games as cricket, foot- 
ball and lawn tennis, and the grounds for considering them 
superior to those gained from more common forms of 
exercise. Most people admit the truth of this view, when 
it is merely a view ; but since they so largely discard 
it by their, practice, it will be best to consider the 
objections which may be urged, and which do certainly 

* ' Voice, Song, and Speech.' By Lennox Browne and Emil Behnke. 
London, 1883. 
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lead many people either to abstain from games alto- 
gether, or else to leave them off early in life. They are 
objections founded on the dangers incidental to playing 
such games as cricket and football. 

The dangers may be ranged under four heads : — 
(a) The dangers to life and limb from accidents. 
(J?) The dangers of taking cold from over-heating. 

(c) The liability to sprains from over-exertion. 

(d) The liability to excess, when games are combined 
with severe intellectual exertion. 

(a) need not detain us very long. It is perfectly true 
that where football is really fashionable there there will 
sooner or later be bad accidents. The excitement of the 
fray leads to violence — violence leads to broken limbs, and 
as we know, sometimes to loss of life. It is no use blinking 
our eyes to the fact, or quarrelling among ourselves as to 
which form of football is most dangerous. We may have our 
own opinion on the point, but there is no reason to publish it. 
The true defence of football against alarmists is to compare 
the number of its fatal or serious accidents with those which 
occur in the hunting-field, or among almost all pleasure- 
seekers, Alpine climbers, or cover-shooters, or sailing-boat 
parties, and so forth. Danger seems to add zest to an 
Englishman's recreation. Anyhow, the verdict of all who 
play football is that the gain is well worth the peril, and 
that verdict is pretty generally accepted. 

(J?) The dangers of taking cold from over-heating. In 
order to deal with this subject we must consider the 
question of garments and changing. 

To change clothes after hard exercise becomes almost a 
necessity to those who have once adopted it as a general 
practice ; and yet it appears to be only of recent introduc- 
tion. Let us take an instance. Most people would allow 
that the inmates of our big public schools are as advanced 
in all that relates to athletics, and the comfort of arrange- 
ments connected with them, as any portion of the 
community. But twenty-five years ago, though Eton and 
Harrow sent their representatives to play their annual 
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match at Lord's, clothed in spotless flannel, the remaining 
members of the schools were not indulged in the same way. 
The garments were worn by the selected players far more 
for ornament than as a hygienic necessity, and the 
remainder learnt cricket in cloth, that on some future day 
they might shine before the public in white flannel. Again, 
people in charge of preparatory schools always have been 
extremely careful in matters relating to health, and what- 
ever precautions are generally recommended by doctors for 
those who take part in games, we find observed by these 
people with the utmost attention, so that in what is called 
sanitation the usages of the outer world are reflected with 
sufficient accuracy in the regulations of a high-class pre- 
paratory school. Now in one of these establishments at 
Brighton, as late as 1868, so little was this important 
question understood, that the children were only allowed to 
don flannels on rare occasions, and ordinarily played foot- 
ball in those garments in which they were to appear at 
dinner ; if the weather was anything but mild, they were 
not allowed to take off their jackets during the game, a 
precaution which, as we shall see, must have defeated its 
own object, Hence we may conclude, that though the 
benefit of wearing flannel clothing during hard exercise is 
appreciated by a certain number now, twenty years ago it 
was a fact unknown to almost all. It is true that flannel 
has been for many years in England commonly worn next 
the skin, but the prevailing opinion seems to be that 
exercise in ordinary garments can be indulged in, and that 
no harm will result even if the underclothing is not 
changed. We must examine this opinion carefully, as it is 
very widely held, or, anyhow, acted upon. 

It may be said at once that it is a common cause of colds.* 
It is well worth while to consider it in this light, because 
colds in the head are astonishingly frequent, and are 
constantly the beginning of worse evils. But in themselves 

* The present writer is inclined to speak dogmatically on the subject 
of avoiding colds, as he once passed six consecutive years and a half 
without a cold in the head, which seems to be a rare experience. 
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they are no small addition to the ills of life. They blear 
the eyes of the body, and impede the working of the mind ; 
and if, as their frequency leads me to think, they often 
spring from preventable causes, something will be gained 
if those causes are generally known. Now a cold in the 
head is one form of chill. A chill is the effect of insufficient 
circulation of the blood in the skin, which throws a dis- 
proportionate mass of blood inwards. This excites secre- 
tion in some internal organ, leading to more or less serious 
disorder. Now everybody knows that it is unwise to keep 
wet socks on the feet The reason is simply that wet 
socks are probably cold to the skin, and check the circula- 
tion on the feet If the wet socks are not cold, they will 
do no harm. A man may get wet through, and if he walks 
directly, he will be safe, not because he is dry, but because 
he is warm. Let us then consider the effects of perspira- 
tion, and the precautions to be observed. The moment 
perspiration begins, the temperature of the body is lowered. 
Heat passes out, and hence all sensible people take care to 
wrap up the skin after perspiring. But — and this is the 
point — when exercise is taken and the body has sweated, 
and the clothes are not changed, then a chill is, so to 
speak, solicited. It is flying into the face of danger ; 
because the garment next the skin is moistened, the 
moisture cools, and in a few minutes even flannel may 
become quite cold to the skin, just as if the body were 
encased in garments wetted with rain. Hence the first 
and most necessary precaution against chills is to change 
the under-clothing after exercise. It is true that this 
cannot be done by everybody, but it is equally true 
that when it can be done it ought to be done Tried, 
therefore, by this test, outdoor games are beneficial against 
colds. The simple precaution of changing the shirt after a 
rapid innings at cricket, and before going out to field, will 
obviate all risk. Towards the end of the season, anyone 
who has to field out in the afternoon ought to wear a very 
thin zephyr under the shirt. This does not materially 
increase the heat, but it prevents the evening breezes from 
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playing too merrily round the ribs. A cricketer with a 
cold is only half a cricketer, and is pretty sure not to score. 
Football players are occasionally put to the most serious 
inconvenience by the absence of washing accommodation 
after a match. The hasty toilet of a dozen or more of hot 
and angry men in one room is a hideous incident of this 
noble pastime, hideous enough when there are basins, worse 
by far when there are none. We would recommend then 
any one to remember that a ' dry rub ' is far better than no 
rub at all. It cleans the skin, and prevents choking of the 
pores. Hence, where there is reason for misgivings about 
the changing room, a player should secrete a towel in his 
clothes bag before starting, and be ready for any emer- 
gency. Another precaution worth mentioning for ordinary 
life, is to change the socks after exercise, not because the 
feet are wet, but because they have perspired, and lest the 
socks may in course of time become cold to the skin, as 
explained above. Lastly, no one can learn anything about 
the secrets of healthy respiration, without being desirous of 
using his lungs in the best way. The best way is to 
expand the lungs from underneath by using the diaphragm, 
not from above by heaving the shoulders. Diaphragmatic 
breathing, strange though it may sound, will keep the lungs 
in fine order, and is a secret of great importance to all who 
exert themselves in games, or who use their voice much. 
But I must refer my readers to the excellent work called 
* The Voice/ alluded to above, and to the chapter on respira- 
tion therein contained. Hence, to any one who wishes to 
avoid colds, this advice may be useful : " Make it your aim 
to perspire freely once a day, out of doors. Change under- 
clothing as soon as possible, and even after a walk change 
the socks, and see that you do not wet the feet again ; learn 
how to breathe, and speak or sing ' without remorse of voice ' 
as often as opportunity allows." A man who observes these 
directions, and has a good conscience, will spend very little 
on doctors. 

(c) The liability to sprains from over-exertion. To an 
athlete, the first premonition of coming old age is to 

[H. 25.] C 
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sprain himself somewhere. A growing boy finds his 
muscles stronger each year as the football season comes 
round He resumes foptball, say in October, and runs 
and pushes as he had done in the preceding February. 
But the efforts of the preceding season, which then taxed 
his sinews to the utmost, are now made with ease, and he 
increases them till he has again reached the limit of his 
strength. But a grown man cannot do this. Disuse 
during the summer has caused his muscles to degenerate 
slightly from their former state of efficiency. But the will 
to kick and jump and hustle is as vigorous as ever. His 
memory of former triumphs urges him to a sudden 
violent effort, and instantly the unprepared thews protest. 
One of them gives way, and he has to lie up for a season, 
and learn that he has passed the age when his muscles 
gain strength of their own accord ; and that if he is to 
increase their efficiency he must prepare them, and train 
them as he would a horse. This is the reason why sprains 
are so common at the beginning of the football season 
among young men ; and an eminent surgeon told me that 
at the beginning of the lawn-tennis season a vast number 
of cases came under his notice, of men of five-and-forty or 
less, with all the vigour of youth, but none of its elasticity, 
who had incautiously resumed lawn tennis, and came to 
him wondering why their knees had given way. 

Again, nothing is commoner than to hear men of six or 
seven-and-twenty declare that football is a capital game 
for boys, but that they must give it up as they feel them- 
selves getting too old. And so it comes about that while 
some men enjoy the benefits of fine out-of-door exercise 
till thirty-five or forty years of age, others, apparently quite 
as healthy, feel obliged to give it up at twenty-six. Their 
work however refuses to be given up, and in consequence 
they lose " tone " by degrees, and cannot understand why 
it is that the daily walk does not supply the place of 
football on Saturday afternoon. Something must be wrong 
here. It is highly improbable that while some men can 
play football up to forty or even fifty, there should be a 
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necessity for others to give it up soon after they have 
learnt how to shave. The secret, which to the one class is 
familiar and to the other quite strange, is that all violent 
work requires a little preparation. If the lungs are to be 
taxed, then the training must be gradual, as everybody 
knows. If the training is omitted, the strain of suddenly 
running continuously for an hour is very serious and 
acutely painful ; it often produces sickness, and threatens 
the valves of the heart, and the unfortunate victim of this 
imprudence thinks that this is a sign that he is too old to 
play football. He is not too old, he is too foolish. He is 
damaging the beautiful machinery of his body by treat- 
ment to which any groom would shrink from subjecting a 
horse. But the necessity of preparing the "wind" for 
exertion is pretty generally recognised. What, then, ought 
to be done to prepare the muscles ? 

Perhaps among the commonest strain is that which 
causes either a gradually-increasing pain on the front of 
the thigh, or a sudden snap of a muscle in the back of the 
thigh, just on the outside of the big prominent tendon 
which runs from the centre of the thigh to the back of the 
knee. These two strains are caused by sudden kicking or 
running. The first is well known among football "cracks," 
since the muscle which is strained is the rectus or straight 
muscle (running down the front of the thigh and attached 
to the kneepan), which is suddenly contracted in the act of 
kicking. But it is also strained by constant running on 
heavy ground. The pain comes on gradually, but is soon 
sufficiently severe to enforce rest A lump then forms 
towards the top of the leg, about the size of a racquet ball, 
and very hard to the touch. This sinister object has 
terrified many an athlete into thinking that crippledom for 
life is now setting in. But he need not be alarmed. It is 
the effect, apparently, of one muscle taking the place of 
another ; and, anyhow, there it stays, but the thigh with care 
soon becomes as strong as even The best way to prepare 
the legs for football is to exercise them by kicking the air, 
in private, just before the game, for the space of some five 

c 2 
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or ten minutes. It is as well not to do so in a crowded 
street as the movement is highly ungraceful, and might be 
dangerous to passers-by. But it should be done some- 
where, as nothing is more effective in strengthening the 
muscles. It is a proceeding adopted, I am told, by ballet- 
dancers and acrobats every night, just before they appear 
in public to delight vast audiences by their supple strength. 
If this should not prove sufficient, then the thigh should be 
tightly bandaged previous to playing, either with an elastic 
bandage supported from the hips, or by yellow plaster. 
Rubbing the muscles is also beneficial, with the bare hand, 
a process known as shampooing, or with green oil. Those 
pattern athletes, the ancient Greeks, used this substance as 
a preparation for wrestling, firstly, to temper the effect of a 
hot sun on the naked body ; secondly, as a defence against 
the clutch of the adversary ; but thirdly as a lubrication for 
the muscles. The practice was adopted recently by a 
team which won the Association Challenge Cup. 

The second kind of strain mentioned, that behind the 
thigh, often arises from running suddenly on hard ground, 
such as a running path. The precautions are to some 
extent the same as those which should be taken against 
more ordinary strains, and as a rule a plaster bandage 
restores the use of the leg very quickly. But a runner 
should never think of practising on a cinder running path 
at full speed for a day or two ; and if this caution were 
observed the strain would never occur at all. Just the 
same rule holds good about throwing the cricket ball. 
Begin gently, and increase by degrees. Again, sudden 
stooping often does harm. A cricketer on the wrong side 
of five-and-twenty, who wishes to keep up his fielding, 
should practise stooping for two minutes on getting out of 
his bath in the morning. I have known fives players 
adopt this method, with success, as a means of retaining 
their suppleness of limb. 

(d) Liability to excess when games are combined with 
severe intellectual exertion. 

There can be no question that this is a real danger ; but 
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it appears to be on the whole overrated. It is a danger 
confined to a very small class, for this reason. We found 
that physical exercise demands nerve-stimulus, otherwise 
the muscles will not contract ; or, if they do contract, the 
red blood will not be sent in sufficient quantity to nourish 
them properly. Therefore it must be borne in mind that 
severe bodily exertion exhausts the nerve power of the body, 
not only the muscles, as if they were distinct from the 
nerves. Further, we saw that the brain was the seat of the 
nerve force, from which messages were sent to the muscles. 
Therefore violent exertion added to mental excitement 
causes the nerve power to be doubly taxed, and the result 
of that must be exhaustion. But be it noticed, that a vast 
proportion of what is called mental work nowadays, is 
not mental excitement at all. It is a deadening of the 
mind more than a stimulus. Where is* the mental stimulus 
in the work done by a clerk, or an accountant, or a door- 
keeper, or a dispenser of railway tickets, or a hundred 
other officials whom we could ill spare ? Work done 
mechanically is often called drudgery. Now drudgery 
is very abominable, but it does not exhaust the nerve 
stimulus. The reason why few men like to read a stiff 
book after sitting at ■ a desk adding up figures, is not 
because their brains are tired, but because reading is 
sedentary, and their constitution calls out for motion and 
fresh air. But the work done by a man under strong 
excitement is very different from this. Young men in for 
stiff competitive examinations are working in a way that 
does tax their nerve power, and we may say that for them 
and them only hard exercise is injurious. It is perfectly true 
that after sitting and reading, they, like the clerks, ought 
to indulge themselves in motion, fresh air, and above all in 
some occupation that distracts the thoughts. All this 
points to a game ; but the game should not be "a violent 
one as long as the mental excitement continues. Lawn 
tennis or fives are excellent for this purpose. However, 
though competitive examinations are spoken of as uni- 
versal, the number of men whose nerves are really very 
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much stimulated by them is, compared to others, very 
small indeed. They are mainly to be found at the Uni- 
versities, where, as a general rule, no man will try to do 
really hard brain work after rowing over his course, in 
training for an exciting race ; and cricketers who wish to 
read for an examination, do better to read early in the 
day, not after playing, and to give themselves plenty of 
sleep. But a caution is again necessary. Many people 
think their brains are excited when they are not Ordi- 
nary reading, especially if it is interesting, is only a very 
gentle stimulus to the nerves. The human mind has a 
wondrous power of self-defence against intellectual over- 
exertion. It saves itself trouble whenever it can, but it 
easily falls a prey to excitement The prevailing medical 
opinion is that intellectual work not done against time 
or under undue excitement, and free from monotony, 
has never been proved to have injured a healthy man ; 
that is, it leaves plenty of nerve power to spare for 
healthy hard exercise. General rules here are useless, 
for some people use up brain tissue much faster than 
others, even when not working under undue pressure. 
But the majority of the human race have very sluggish 
brains, and it is a prevailing error to confuse over-pres- 
sure with mere over-exertion. If the pressure is removed, 
over-exertion is very rare indeed, especially if care is taken 
to avoid monotony. We may conclude, then, on the whole, 
that very little head-work is seriously exhausting to the 
nerve power of the brain, though many people fancy that 
their own head-work is particularly so ; and that the head- 
work which is dangerously exhausting is so because of great 
excitement or prolonged monotony ; lastly, that no one 
should work his brain under these conditions, if he can 
help it ; but if he cannot help it, then he should be careful 
that his exercise is proportionate to his strength. 

This concludes a review of the different kinds of objec- 
tions to be urged against grown-up men taking part 
in athletic exercises, such as cricket and football. It was 
thought possible that in those objections lay the explana- 
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tion of the very small number of our fellow-countrymen 
who really can be called gamesters. But when carefully 
examined, the objections based on the dangers attendant 
on hard exercise are seen to be very trifling, and such as 
can be, and often are, obviated by simple precautions. 
Hence we are driven back upon the statement with which 
this paper opened, that we English do not as a nation 
understand the value of games. For, to sum up quite 
briefly what has been said, the wondrous benefit to the 
health of an individual which results from daily regular 
open-air exercise, is a fact which no man of sound sense 
can doubt, which no experience can contradict, and which 
every scientific consideration of the laws of our being 
establishes and confirms. These benefits depend upon 
the fulfilment of certain conditions ; increased circulation, 
quickened respiration, and distraction of thought; condi- 
tions which are fulfilled with more certainty by games 
than by any other form of exercise in general use, such 
as a daily walk. Lastly, such difficulties as arise from 
the violence of the exercise, and which might be thought 
a reasonable deterrent to a grown-up man who values 
his life, are seen to be for the most part imaginary, 
or easily avoided. Does it not, then, become difficult to 
explain the fact that so few take part in games, and that 
of those few, such a large proportion leave them off in early 
manhood ? It is surely difficult to explain on any other 
hypothesis but that which has been given. 

But for all this, Englishmen may advance a plea for 
themselves which has not yet been answered, and which, 
unfortunately, does not in many cases admit of an answer. 
They say that it is the nature of time to fly, and that by the 
time their work is done the day is gone. Moreover, it 
will appear to these people that we preach doctrines 
which cannot be put into practice by nine men out of ten. 
Athletes and young fellows may no doubt profit by good 
homely advice as to jerseys and the like, but can it be of 
any use to tell a business man that he ought to sweat ? 
Life hitherto has gone on for him without that operation 
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being much insisted on. He is on his way to a green 
old age, and is perfectly content to continue with closed 
pores, if his income is tolerably secure, and his children 
are sent to a good school. The country clergyman says 
something of the same kind ; so does the lawyer and a 
score of others. " It is all very well for those who can do 
it, but we can't." Some gentleman who has travelled has 
more to say yet He bids me take into consideration the 
vast and mighty empire of Germany, built up by men who 
know not a scrimmage, or a long day's fielding out. How 
can it be necessary for us to make such a point of athletics, 
when the most powerful nation in Europe does without 
them ? These considerations demand a paragraph or two. 
I would first, then, call attention to a delusion which is 
very prevalent, and which underlies many of these asser- 
tions. It is that the human frame adapts itself to a life 
without exercise just as well as to one with exercise ; to 
a condition of not playing games just as readily as to an 
athlete's life. This is not so. It is true that you may 
deprive your body of exercise, and after a little time you 
will cease to feel that imperative need of it which a man in 
perfect health feels if he is by some chance deprived of his 
accustomed game. But this only means that your body 
is in a lower condition of vitality. It is perfectly easy to 
lower the " tone " of the constitution without being aware 
of it The native of a slum in Bloomsbury is certainly { 

less robust than a Yorkshire gamekeeper. But he is not 
reminded of this fact day by day. He feels the same as 
usual, and that is all he knows about himself. The 
questions he ought to ask himself are, What kind of old 
age is awaiting him ? Are his children healthy ? If not, 
is their sickliness to be traced to their father ? Lastly, can 
he do his daily work as efficiently and rapidly as if he 
were a healthier man ? This last surely touches the point. 
No one can deny that hard-working men have obligations 
and duties which must be fulfilled before they can afford 
to consult their own comfort. A country clergyman would 
be a sorry minister indeed who put off a visit to a dying 
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parishioner, because it was the hour of his daily game of 
lawn tennis. Business men and lawyers and tradesmen 
and the vast tribe of operatives have their engagements, 
which must be met : modern society has given this folk 
their place in a huge machine, which works away, and 
requires that they work with it, keeping time to it, and 
thinking of little else. The machinery of life is getting 
more irresistible, and obedience to its claims may often be 
inevitable. When it is a question of "getting on" and 
buying a villa, and going to Paris, no one can expect such 
a trifle as bodily health to enter into calculation. But I 
am concerned with those who wish to do good work in the 
world, and who have time to think if they are setting 
about it in the most sensible way. Granted that they gain 
the two hours for work, which they are urged to give to 
play. Does that really mean increased efficiency of work 
in the long run? How is it possible that the lowered 
vitality should not tell upon any work which is not the 
veriest drudgery, and unworthy of a human being ? 
Think for a minute how exercise, or the want of it, 
affects the whole being of a man. The non-commissioned 
officers who were trained in Mr. McLaren's gymnasium, 
in order to become gymnastic instructors to the army, 
increased in chest girth and muscular development in the 
most extraordinary way, one of them as much as five 
inches round the chest in four months. What does this 
mean ? A larger cavity for the lungs, increased power of 
exposing the blood to the purifying action of the outer air, 
and in consequence a finer capacity for effort, physical or 
mental* Take again the words of Dr. Beddoe.* " If we 
examine only a single race or reputed race at a time, we 
shall find that whenever that race attains its maximum of 
physical development it rises highest in energy and moral 
vigour." He goes on to adduce as examples, the northern 
counties of England, which produce the finest men, and 
" yield more than their share of ability and energy for the 

* Quoted by Dr. Cathcart, in his Lectures on Physical Exercise 
(3rd Series, No. 2, p. 33, of Edinburgh Health Lectures, 1882). 
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national benefit 91 Now is there any work which would 
not be better performed if the workman were to grow in 
"energy and moral vigour"? Dr. Channing hit the mark 
when he said, " Health is the working man's fortune ; it 
lightens the efforts of body and mind, and enables a man 
to crowd much work into a narrow space." He means, in 
short, that any work of the higher kind such as demands 
a vigorous operation of the mind, judgment, forethought, 
assiduity, concentration, and so forth, would not only be 
done more efficiently, but more rapidly, and far more 
pleasantly, if time were always secured for recreation. 
And thus, in many cases the amount done would be the 
same, the quality would be improved, and with it the 
general prosperity of the individual. For, as it has been 
wisely said, it is not the work we do which exhausts us, but 
the work we are obliged to leave undone, or to do badly. 

It seems then pretty clear, that if the effects of healthy 
exercise on all the powers of the human being, both 
physical and mental, were thoroughly understood, the 
whole difficulty as to want of leisure and opportunity, 
would in time be greatly modified. The system of society 
would gradually be altered to meet a growing need. In 
the course of time, conditions of life which exclude all time 
for leisure and recreation, would be looked upon as 
simply intolerable evils, which every sensible man must 
co-operate to stamp out But the beginning would be 
made by those thousands and thousands of people, who 
now have opportunities, but are not anxious to use them. 
Above all, we should see a different life led by nearly all 
women. If women knew that a free circulation is as 
precious a boon for them as for men, they would revolu- 
tionize society : and yet what a wonderfully simple truth it 
is ! They, as well as countless numbers of hard-worked men, 
would make opportunities. What is the use of his vote to 
the county householder, if he will not insist on securing 
room for cricket and football ? 

It is very little use for artizans to feel themselves a 
power in the Government of the country, and able to lift 
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up their voices, so that they shall be heard, unless they 
know what they really want If they were to insist on 
leisure and football grounds, sooner or later they would get 
them. We all know that social forces are irresistible, but 
the fact remains, that if society knew its interests it would 
alter its own forces. Is it not a melancholy fact, that we 
have strained and struggled, and longed for things which 
are at best of very doubtful advantage, and ignore the 
plain old truths, that if we neglect our exercise, our vital 
force will diminish, and if our vital force diminishes, the 
country will sink in the scale of nations? Think for 
instance of the fuss made about education. If common 
sense had been allowed any play at all, should we ever 
have packed our little children into noisome rooms, filled 
with the reek of corduroys and hair-oil, and have rammed 
into their heads for three or four consecutive hours, the Bill 
of Rights, and the exact position of Hong Kong, without 
so much as giving a thought to their games, or providing 
them half-an-acre wherein to run about, and shout, and 
drink the air of heaven? What a marvellous stupidity 
is this! and yet it goes on. It is as easy as possible 
to find growing boys and girls of all classes, working 
nine or ten hours a-day, and their exercise left to take 
care of itself. It is thought that because a few dozen 
aristocrats play cricket to excess, therefore all boys and 
girls will provide games for themselves, make time to play, 
and space to play in. The truth is, that in education nearly 
everything is uncertain ; opinions which differ as widely as 
possible, as to the claims of different studies, different 
methods, different organization of schools, and a hundred 
other questions, are raising a hubbub of lasting wrangle, in 
which theory and practice are mixed in dim confusion. 
One thing alone is quite certain, the priceless value of 
games for boys and girls. And yet the virtuous world of 
reformers and philanthropists has gone crazed over all that 
is disputed and obscure, and are leaving the one certainty 
out in the cold — partly, in the case of one sex, wholly 
in that of the other. 
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But we must not forget Germany. It is a stubborn fact 
that the Germans as a people apparently take very little 
exercise of any kind, and as a nation are the first in Europe 
in learning, industry, and military power. But there is 
nothing in this to weaken the claims of healthy exercise 
upon ourselves. Dismissing the hypothesis that though 
they are near of kin to us, yet there is something in their 
constitution which obviates the necessity for exercise — a 
hypothesis improbable in itself, and impossible to prove — 
why should we assume that they have reached the highest 
pinnacle of human power? Who can prove that they 
would not be benefited by increased attention to bodily 
exercise ? Rumours reach us now and then of vigorous 
exertions being made by the central authority to introduce 
English games headlong into their schools, as an ingredient 
without which all their admirable teaching is maimed and 
defective. Serious difficulties have to be encountered. 
To start football is no light matter, even in an English 
public school : but when no one knows its delights, or its 
rules, it may take a long time indeed. The rapture of a 
scrimmage is an acquired taste, though a real one. But 
previous to the acquisition, the contusions and violent 
collisions might excite grave misgivings as to the beauty 
of the game. Therefore we must not be surprised at this 
reform taking time. But there is every prospect of its 
being started before many years are out, by means of 
closer union of the two countries, and the example set by 
English residents in University towns. But apart from 
this, we are wrong in supposing that the nation abstains 
from physical exercise. The military service ensures 
some opening of the pores, by requiring recruits to march 
thirty miles a day in full equipment ; and it is as common 
as possible for university students to take walking tours 
with knapsacks, and spending surprisingly little on their 
daily food. Gymnastics are also enforced by state regu- 
lation. It would in short be much truer to say that 
young men in Germany already take some exercise, and 
are likely to take more, and that the whole nation will 
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benefit if they do so. Lastly, as regards their military 
prowess. If we consider the secret of those wonderful 
victories which sent a thrill over the entire Continent, such 
as had not been felt since 18 15, we shall agree that it was 
not physical power, or endurance, or irresistible onset. 
These are things which hardly belong to modern European 
warfare. It was science which won the war of 1870, and 
to a great extent the science of one man. Coolness, 
practice, obedience, and profoundly calculated strategy, 
saved Germany then, and are now keeping the peace of 
Europe. But these are matters which need not enter into 
a discussion on health. 

Still, however much we may deplore the prevailing 
abstinence from healthy exercise, no one can deny that 
the number who play these games is considerable, though , 
the proportion to the rest may be very small. I will then 
offer a few remarks on the mode of life to be adopted by a 
cricketer, or football player, firstly, if he wishes to excel : 
and secondly, if he only plays on Saturday afternoon as a 
means of recreation. 

Dr. James Cantlie, in the ' Book of Health/ lays down 
the most elaborate rules of diet for a cricketer who wishes 
to excel. They are minute indeed, and it might be hard 
to prove that one potato at luncheon is more wholesome 
than two. But in the main they are unquestionably sound, 
and yet even in their broad outline are habitually dis- 
regarded. Relying to some extent on him, and j udging from 
experience, I would urge these as the most important. Go 
to bed not later than 11*30 : get up sharp after waking, not 
later than 7*30. Eat a biscuit and drink milk or cold 
water at 8. Tea or coffee may affect the nerves, but I 
should not be afraid of them. Write letters, read or walk 
about slowly, till io. Eat an ample breakfast. The 
importance of this arrangement of the morning is threefold. 
(1.) It prevents lying awake in bed, a most weakening 
habit (2.) It is an admirable preventive of constipation 
which is fatal to clearness of eye,. (3.) It prevents the 
batsman from going to the wickets between 12 and 2, 
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hungry. Nothing has lowered men's average more than 
the neglect of this rule. A biscuit and a glass of beer at 
12 is worse than useless, and what is an Englishman if he 
is not fed ? In really hot weather eat a good luncheon, 
as exhaustion may set in between 4 and 6, leading to what 
is called liver sun-stroke; a complaint which prevented 
Mr. A. P. Lucas from getting his 100 against the Players 
in 1878. Remember that the sun does mischief on the 
back of the neck, not on the top of the head, unless the 
head be bald, which is sometimes the case. Eat a moderate 
dinner, not later than 7*30. Almost the whole of the upper 
and middle class of England over-eat themselves at dinner. 
One help of well-cooked meat is enough, with fish and 
pudding. No cricketer should eat more. If he obeys this 
caution, he will wake up w with the spirits pure and vigorous, 
not only to vital but to rational faculties." This quotation 
leads me to say that for a healthy man, head work in the 
morning is quite possible under these conditions. He 
might rise at 7, and work from 7*30 to 10, and perhaps 
a little afterwards. Very few men will do more, and 
continue to get runs. Some will do a little in the evening, 
but very little. Still, any healthy man may work 2 J hours 
in the morning, and play all day. But he must go to bed 
early ; he must drink next to no wine overnight ; and he must 
be very moderate in his pipes. If his headwork is interest- 
ing, it will even help his cricket ; since, if things go wrong, 
he will worry less than an idle man, and worry and dejection 
have often lowered the average in an unaccountable way. 

At the beginning of the season, or indeed of each day, 
Mr. C. T. Studd recommends the use of Indian clubs, to 
train the wrists. Saturday players will do well to observe 
the above rules, as far as their circumstances admit Of 
course they are prevented from any such regular life. 
They can counteract irregularity to some extent by a hard 
walk the day before the match, and by Indian clubs or any 
other gymnastics work off the effects of a high stool. But 
a man who sits still from Monday to Friday can hardly 
hope to score largely on Saturday. 
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Training for football is now thoroughly understood. 
The rule oftenest broken is that which places luncheon, 
chop, potato, etc., an hour-and-a-half, or two hours, before 
play begins. But, on the whole, I have nothing to add to 
what was said in the paragraph about sprains. 

These simple directions I know to be, in the main, 
correct, and they are confirmed by more than one high 
authority. An athlete has little to do nowadays but to 
observe those laws, which everyone would do well to 
observe, did the conditions of his life permit It will be 
seen how much modified the modern idea of training is. 
Nonsense about raw eggs, and red steak, is seldom heard. 
The cricketer has to adopt a perfectly natural, easy diet in 
order to be in good condition. 

But, easy though it all sounds, this or any other prescrip- 
tion will fail entirely of its object, unless a few fundamental 
principles of health are more generally known and more 
consistently put into practice. There are cricketers, just as 
there are representatives of any other lofty vocation, who 
imagine that they can keep eye, hand, and mind in good 
working order, though they know themselves to be given to 
some form or other of intemperance. Is it likely that a 
man can put forth all his powers when he constantly goes 
to bed with his head hot with fumes of champagne, or his 
stomach loaded with excess of food ? It is strange that 
men should delude themselves with thinking, that nerve and 
endurance can be combined with anything in the nature 
of coarse self-indulgence. A strange delusion, we must 
admit, but a common one. There are two other secrets 
which may be said to underlie all rules of health, that is to 
say, without which all observances will be quite useless — 
the first is pretty well understood, the second is hardly 
known at all. The first is merely the necessity of giving 
daily and regular relief to the system. Most grown-up people 
are aware of the importance of this, but most boys and 
girls are left to learn it by unhappy experience. Why do 
parents so seldom inculcate a little knowledge on these 
matters ? Nobody knows. 
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The second, with which we conclude, is a duty to nature, 
which the vast majority of people are ignorant of, and most 
of the remainder omit to perform. It is the duty of chew- 
ing food. The veriest dullard who thinks for a moment on 
the daily task entrusted to our digestive machinery, how 
incessantly it recurs, and how serious are the issues involved 
in its fulfilment : and who has, moreover, learnt anything of 
the delicacy of those organs, and their close relation to 
happiness, will understand the need of lightening that task 
as far as we can, and the cruelty of any wanton increase of it 
Our system asks for food well chewed and well lubricated, 
and we give it dry nuggets, at rapidly-recurring meals. 
The highest authority on disorders of the digestion and 
their far-reaching consequences, has said that no constitu- 
tion in the world can survive the neglect of this duty. The 
difficulty of getting the truth believed is that the fatal 
consequences seem to have so little connection with their 
cause. They follow late in time, but with the most inevi- 
table certainty. Melancholia, loss of sleep, lethargy, ill- 
temper, and a generally jaundiced view of life are among 
them, but are not the most serious. If anyone doubts the 
value of the prescription, let him try it I could name a 
lad of nineteen whose whole life was exhilarated by this 
and nothing else. I could name a dyspeptic, who travelled 
in search of a cure all in vain, till a stranger told him to 
masticate his meat, and he obtained instant relief. But 
there is a better instance at hand than either of these. Mr. 
Gladstone is a man about whose physical vigour there can 
be no question. Men are known in troublous time to cavil 
at his statesmanship, but no one has anything to say 
against his digestion. Now as early as the year 1848, Mr. 
Gladstone formulated to himself rules for chewing food. 
Previously to that he had always paid great attention to 
this requirement of nature ; but at that date he laid down 
as a rule for his children that 32 bites should be given to 
each mouthful of meat, and a somewhat lesser number to 
bread, fish, etc. It is also known that to get into a habit 
of following this example is as easy as can be. A little 
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attention paid to it for two days will ensure of the duty 
being unconsciously performed through life, with the most 
beneficial results. Truly, history turns upon small causes I 
The philosopher of future ages may busy himself with 
pondering what the course of the world would have been, 
had that number been 22 instead of 32. The answer to the 
question lies outside the limits of this paper, but the plain 
fact I leave to my readers' most careful consideration. 
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The object of the following remarks is to discuss the 
question of cycling solely in its relations to health. No 
attempt will be made to give the history of its growth, 
nor to describe the successive stages of mechanical develop- 
ment from the barbaric infancy of the " dandy-horse," and 
"bone-shaker," up to the present civilised maturity of 
"roadster, racer, tandem, and sociable;" nor shall we 
venture to forecast the possible refinements and modifica- 
tions of stages of expansion yet to come. Though we have 
already, indeed, been introduced to an embryonic form of 
amphibious cycle which can adapt itself to run on water 
as well as on land, to furrow the pathless waste of ocean 
as well as dint the metalled surface of the public highway ; 
and although there remains a third possible element still 
unchallenged, and fan-wheels may hereafter be devised to 
plough the air as well as the sea, it will not serve the 
present purpose to enter any such region of specula- 
tion. We shall deal entirely with the cycle as it exists in 
general use at the present moment, and in referring to its 
different forms we shall throughout assume an average 
typical specimen as under contemplation. Neither will 
it be necessary to give any detailed description of the 
mechanical construction of cycles. A knowledge of 
cones, parallels, rollers, and balls, of spoon and lever, of 
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steering and of gearing, &c, however practically useful 
to the cyclist has little direct bearing on the hygienic 
aspect of his pursuit, with which alone we are here 
concerned. 

Having thus clearly defined the limits of the subject, we 
will proceed at once to its consideration. 

When the ordinary non-cycling spectator sees a good 
rider on a bicycle gliding quietly along a bit of smooth- 
surfaced roadway, with apparently the very slightest con- 
ceivable expenditure of muscular power, and that confined 
to an extremely limited play of foot and ankle, he is apt to 
think that there is absolutely no physical exertion in the 
process, that the machine almost goes of itself, and that to 
speak of bicycling as an " exercise " in the ordinary sense 
of the term is to indulge in culpable exaggeration. Such a 
description of it, he will say, maybe tolerated in the mouth 
of an enthusiastic novice or an interested partisan ; but it 
is not the language of reason and common sense. It is 
impossible, he will think, that the performance of real 
work can consist with that easy motionless attitude in the 
saddle, and that quiet smile of perfect comfort and 
composure, which are so characteristic of the practised 
bicyclist Or if, again, he should meet another rider dis- 
playing a style of performance somewhat fashionable in 
the less refined and educated circles of cyclists, in which 
the legs from the hips downwards seem to be working up 
and down with furious and demonstrative persistence like 
a couple of animated pistons — in this case he may indeed 
change his mind and credit the rider with a considerable 
expenditure of energy, but he will still be inclined to 
suggest that bicycling exercises, after all, only one portion 
of the body, namely, the legs ; and that on this account it 
falls very far short of the standard of ideal exercise, and 
that the very partial character of its operations in this 
respect will only justify us in describing it as an exercise 
of an inferior type to which a proportionately low position 
should be assigned in our Athletic Class List 

Such a view as the above is a very common, and under 

D 2 
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the circumstances a very natural one, and there would be 
no possible object in alluding to it on the present occasion, 
were it not that it happens to be at the same time a most 
fallacious view, and that its fallacy consists in entirely 
ignoring one most essential feature of the exercise. To 
this feature we shall now invite special attention ; and it 
will be observed that in what immediately follows we shall 
be referring to bicycling only. 

Those bicyclists who are conversant with many other 
forms of athletic amusement, and who have sufficiently 
vivid recollections of their first acquaintance with them to 
be able to recall their " learning " stage, will probably be 
found to be -fairly unanimous in their testimony as to the 
exceptionally fatiguing nature of their initial efforts on the 
bicycle. Whether they required three, six, twelve, or even 
twenty lessons before they reached the stage of being fairly 
independent of external aid in the process, they will all bear 
witness to the fact that until that stage of independence 
was attained, the task of learning was a most severe one, 
that half-an-hour of it at a time was sufficient to exhaust 
their utmost capacity of endurance, and that so far from 
the feeling of fatigue being confined to the legs alone, it 
was co-extensive with the whole body. More than this, 
were they to be called upon to specify any particular portion 
of the body as being more obviously subjected to severe 
muscular strain than another, it would be the arms rather 
than the legs which they would single out for this distinc-* 
tion. The mere force required to propel the machine forms 
indeed a smaller portion of the entire muscular energy 
involved in the process of riding than is generally sup- 
posed. There are certain ingenious contrivances called 
" Home Trainers," the use of which is occasionally resorted 
to by bicycling enthusiasts for the purpose of keeping their 
" racing legs " in satisfactory condition at times when bad 
weather has made the normal form of bicycling unpleasant, 
if not impossible. Roughly speaking the machine is a 
stationary bicycle, firmly screwed into theground> on which 
in response to the mechanical resistance offered, the rider is 
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enabled to apply to the treadles the same muscular force 
as he would be applying to them if riding along an average 
piece of roadway, whilst a dial for registering the revolution 
of the wheel enables him to ascertain exactly the imaginary 
distance covered by his exertions. In this case it is clear 
that whatever force is being exercised is of the nature of 
propulsion only. No one, however, would for a moment 
contend that the general physical condition of the rider and 
his perception of muscular exercise or fatigue is the same 
on riding a given distance at a given pace on "the Home 
Trainer" as that which he would feel after riding the same 
distance in the same time along a road where the state of 
surface and other conditions should be such as to imply an 
amount of resistance fairly equivalent to that mechanically 
provided in the fixed bicycle. The feeling of fatigue he 
would be conscious of after his ride on the road would be 
of a far more general character, and by no means confined 
to the legs. Neither would a person who wished to learn 
the bicycle find the difficulty and fatigue of learning very 
materially diminished, if before he made trial of what by 
a figure of speech we may perhaps be permitted to call the 
"living" machine he had a little previous practice on its 
inanimate counterpart He might no doubt acquire a 
certain initial dexterity in the movement of his legs to 
which another novice who had not made trial of the 
* Trainer " might be a stranger, and it is also likely that his 
sense of fatigue in that particular locality would be slightly 
diminished in consequence ; but in all other respects he 
would fare no better than the other ; he would experience the 
same general * aching all over ; " neither would his powers 
of endurance be found equal to a lesson of any decidedly 
greater duration than those of his companion learner. 
What then is the explanation of this very significant fact ? 
It is this : the main feature in the exercise is not so much 
the propulsion of the machine as the balancing of it — the 
adjustment, that is, of the body in its application of motive 
power in such a manner as to secure an equal distribution 
of its weight on each side of the direct line of motion. 
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Now, in this process of adjustment almost the entire bodily 
frame plays a part, and the disproportionate fatigue 
experienced in learning to bicycle as compared with that 
involved in acquiring most other athletic arts is mainly due 
to the very comprehensive and intricate character of this 
balancing process, and the very large demands it makes 
upon new or comparatively unfamiliar modes of muscular 
action. It is this particular feature of the case which 
makes what appears to be such an easy and simple form of 
motion one really so difficult to acquire, and which also 
accounts for the very considerable variations in the period 
taken for its acquirement in different cases. Whether 
from differences of actual weight, or from the possession of 
some finer constitutional gift of muscular sense, it is 
undoubted that of two learners who may be presumed to 
start on a fair level of equality as regards general activity 
and athletic habit, the one will acquire his bicycling seat 
after far fewer attempts than the other. The same differ- 
ences in rapidity of acquirement will be perceived in the 
case of two other exercises which to a certain extent afford 
a parallel to bicycling in the introduction of this necessity 
for accurate distribution of weight over and above the 
employment of actual motive energy, namely, skating and 
swimming ; and it will generally be found that the same 
person whose period of probation is a short one in one of 
these cases will also show proportionate celerity of acquire^ 
ment in the others. In each of these three forms of 
acquired motion another remarkable phenomenon may be 
observed, which clearly points to the very subtle nature of 
the process of acquisition, namely, that the power is almost 
invariably attained all at once — that it bursts upon the 
learner quite suddenly in the full plenitude of perfection 
without any apparent preliminary approaches to it The 
learner feels, in fact, at the end of his 5th, 6th, 8th or nth 
attempt (as the case may be), that he is no nearer the goal 
than he was at starting ; he is entirely unconscious of any 
stages of gradual approximation to it ; and just perhaps 
as he is beginning to feel disheartened at the obvious 
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absence of all tokens of progress, and inclined to give up 
the attempt from a feeling of disappointment or despair, 
he unexpectedly finds that the power of controlling the 
course of the machine has, as it were, dropped into his 
hands, and that provided the road be fairly smooth (so 
that no very disturbing application of propelling force is 
necessary) he can venture along by himself without further 
fear of failure. At this stage, too, he will notice that his 
attempts are followed by a diminished sense of general 
fatigue, and, in particular, that the strain on the muscles of 
the arm is materially lessened. The reason of this last is 
obvious. 

Until the art of adjusting the weight of the body to the 
line of motion was acquired, the inevitable tendency was 
for the line of motion to adjust itself automatically to the 
weight of the body : hence the arms were being constantly 
called into requisition to apply the corrective process of 
steering, and to counterbalance the weight of the body, so 
far as its inclination deviated from the required line. But 
when once this art is attained, the counter process ceases to 
be a normal feature of the case, and the arms are no longer 
pressed into such strenuous service except under special 
circumstances in which owing to unfavourable conditions of 
road-surface, wind, or gradient, the amount of motive force 
to be applied is so abnormally increased as to partially 
interfere with this nicety of bodily adjustment, and thus 
necessitate some compensating application of steerage. 
For all practical purposes it may be assumed that the 
necessity for this strain on the arms varies inversely with 
the degree of accuracy and delicacy with which this newly 
acquired sense of balance operates, and under the most 
favourable conditions it even disappears altogether, as in 
the often-witnessed performance of riding straight along 
with the hands in the pockets, or even of making the 
machine describe a circle by the mere inclination of the 
body in the direction required. The work which would 
otherwise be done by the arms is transferred to the 
balancing act itself. Now, this act, which is due to the 
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continuous and ever-varying reflex activity of that portion 
of the central nervous system which regulates muscular 
movement, is one in the exercise of which nearly the whole 
body is brought into play ; so subtle, so delicate, so com* 
plicated and all-pervading is the muscular energy necessary 
for its performance (an energy the acquirement of which 
makes, as we have seen, very heavy demands upon the 
physical resources of those who have to acquire it), that 
it assumes as it were an integral and permanent place in 
a man's constitution, and becomes a kind of new sense or 
faculty of which nothing can subsequently deprive him. 
Years may elapse without his mounting a bicycle and yet 
this power of balance will remain the same. He may 
indeed find his first ride after a long abstinence a. fatiguing 
operation, but the old feeling of helplessness and want of 
control which was the chief characteristic of the learning 
stage can never be revived : the faculty of balance once 
acquired is a possession which he will carry to his grave. 
In this respect again it presents an exact parallel to 
swimming and skating. 

One other interesting fact may be referred to as proving 
the close and intricate penetration of "this acquired sense 
into the whole physical system. There is a very familiar 
class of dreams in which the circumstances in which the 
dreamer finds himself placed seem to render a speedy and 
prolonged flight from one object, or a similar pursuit of 
another desirable. Most dreamers in this case perform the 
imaginary flight or pursuit by the ordinary process of 
running, and when the dream assumes the less agreeable, 
but more sharply impressive form of " nightmare " we fancy 
either that our legs are in some way paralysed and refuse 
to move, or that they do indeed move or move in vain, 
beating the ground yet making no progress, like a squirrel 
on his wheel, and after an agony of frantic running we find 
that we have hardly moved at all from the spot at which 
we started. Now, it is a remarkable fact that in the case 
of those who have learnt to bicycle, and who 'ride with 
tolerable regularity, bicycling not unfrequently takes the 
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place of running in this class of dream, and the dreamer 
imagines that he has some form of a bicycle under him, the 
wheels of which, if the dream be a nightmare, from some 
mysterious cause decline to respond to the motive power 
applied to them, or else gyrate rapidly enough without, 
however, carrying the dreamer far or fast in the desired 
direction- This reference to dreams is here introduced in 
order to illustrate and emphasise the fact that the use of 
the bicycle and the balancing power implied in it become 
a kind of second nature, and to help us to realise how very 
intimate and subtle are the forms of muscular association 
established by it 

This, then, is the criticism which may be offered on that 
somewhat superficial view of the matter which was alluded 
to at the outset — the view, namely, that so far as bicycling 
may be considered an exercise at all, it is in effect an 
inferior kind of exercise, which only employs a very small 
and insignificant section of our muscular structure. Such 
an absorption of " a new sense " into our bodily organism, 
as the foregoing considerations would seem to indicate, 
entitles it to be regarded as an exercise which brings 
nearly the whole of the body into play, and not merely a 
portion of it ; and it is observable that this feature of it is 
a constant quantity, present equally in gentle as in violent 
riding ; it is, in fact, the normal accompaniment of every 
ride taken whatever the pace or distance. Bicycling, 
therefore, is undoubtedly a healthy pastime so far as it 
gives exercise to the body in general as distinguished from 
any special part of it 

But whilst the view that it is only partial and not general 
in its muscular operations is thus shown to be fallacious, it 
is undeniable that there are certain portions of the body 
which are more freely employed in it than others. These 
are so obvious that a mere allusion to them is quite suffi- 
cient for bur purpose ; they do not require to have that 
degree of attention drawn to them which it was necessary 
to solicit for those more recondite features of the case which 
have just been discussed. There is, indeed, a certain style 
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of riding in which it is only too obvious that nearly every 
prominent limb of the body is hard at work ; the legs as 
has been before remarked, seem to be working up and 
down with the fierce regularity of pistons ; the arms, though 
at one end (as is necessary in this style of riding) firmly 
riveted to the handle, are allowed every possible license of 
shoulder-shrugging at the other, whilst the trunk of the 
body sways to and fro as if it were an inverted pendulum 
or metronome, in which the head plays the part of the 
weight, and so traverses the maximum arc of its swing. 
To such a style of riding as this none would refuse the title 
of exercise, and, if not persisted in too long, it may no 
doubt be a very healthy form of it The objections to it 
are, indeed, moral and aesthetic rather than hygienic* In 
the eyes of the conscientious mechanic it is unpardonable 
as violating the fundamental axioms of locomotive economy, 
whilst its irrepressible contravention of every canon of 
physical grace, not to say modesty, renders it odious in the 
eyes of Culture and Art But even in the case of the skilled 
and cultivated rider, who knows that the weight of his body 
(which is indeed the main source of motive power) can be 
most effectively applied by minimising its motion, and by 
concentrating its operations in that portion of it, namely, 
the foot and ankle, which lies nearest to the point of 
application, there is no doubt plenty of local muscular 
activity required to enable him to maintain a fair pace along 
a smooth road ; whilst the demands on such activity will 
be enormously or rather, one may say, indefinitely aug- 
mented by the various obstacles to be met with on the ride, 
such as rough surface, unfavourable gradient, and contrary 
wind. All these obstructions necessitate increased applica- 
tion of motive power, advancing sooner or later (according 
to the skill of the rider) to a stage in which a disturbance 
of the normal balance is involved. At this stage recourse 
is had to the arms, on which the duty is then thrown 
of constantly checking the inequality of weight by the 
application of force to the handle. So exacting is this 
duty that if, after a ride of this description, the bicyclist 
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were asked to name that portion of the body in which he 
felt the severest aches, the more frequent reply would be, 
" in the arms," not " in the legs." 

It is worth while to specialise another point in which the 
act of riding a bicycle may undoubtedly be made to 
contribute to important muscular development Compared 
with our forefathers we are a degenerate race. We cannot 
even occupy a sitting posture without such support as they 
would have disdained. Chairs with shelving backs, not to 
say easy chairs, have long ago taken the place of forms or 
of those old chairs with carved straight backs — so straight 
that it was impossible to lean against them — which are the 
pride of Wardour Street. Now the bicyclist occupies a 
seat in which his back receives no external support what- 
ever, although as he is engaged in active work, and not 
merely sitting still, it is clear that if any one might fairly 
claim the indulgence of such support, it would be he. 
Here again the experience and testimony of the learner 
may be called in to illustrate this point. He will tell us 
that long after he has mastered his balance, and has even 
advanced to the stage of taking a daily ride of moderate 
duration, he will still feel considerable fatigue in the loins 
and lower part of the back ; and the eventual dis- 
appearance of these symptoms is entirely due to the fact 
that the necessities of the case have compelled him to 
develop new muscular forces about the loins and hips 
which thus enable him " to carry his back " without any 
further sense of its being a burden to him. Bicycling, 
therefore, may be recommended on the ground that it gives 
strength to the back as well as to the arms and legs. 

The most prominent of the purely muscular advantages 
of bicycling have been here enumerated, and it would be 
difficult to find any other pastime in which such a thorough- 
ness of bodily exercise is attainable. Indeed it is this very 
thoroughness, which, whilst making the pastime in this 
particular aspect of it so salutary, constitutes at the same 
time its most likely source of danger. It is comparatively 
easy in bicycling to reach the stage of fatigue without being 
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fully aware of it ; there is a peculiar fascination in the 
exercise, a certain buoyancy and exhilaration produced by 
the motion itself, which diverts the attention of the rider 
from the fact that he is getting tired ; whilst owing to this 
thoroughness of the muscular exertion employed in it the 
stages at which healthy fatigue becomes weariness, and 
weariness sinks into exhaustion, follow each other perhaps 
more rapidly than in most other exercises. On the other 
hand it ought not to be forgotten that in cycling each man 
can "cut his coat," so to speak, "according to his cloth." 
The cricketer is under an obligation to play the innings 
out ; the oarsman if he be member of a crew must finish 
the course ; the football player can hardly leave the field 
until the goal is won. The ordinary cyclist, however, is 
quite independent of all such considerations. He is always 
free to set himself a long or a short distance, to choose an 
easy or a difficult road, to ride with the wind or against, 
according to the precise amount of exercise that on any 
given day he may fairly require or feel healthily inclined 
for ; nay more, should he find that he has overcalculated 
his wants or powers he can interpolate a dismount and a 
rest at his will and pleasure, or even curtail his course 
altogether. The danger of fatigue then is in no sense a 
necessary concomitant of the pastime ; it is in fact always 
avoidable by the exercise of discretion and care, and the 
only duty that the advocates of cycling have to perform in 
this matter is to call attention to it as a possible risk, and 
to endeavour to impress on the cycling public the 
desirability of their employing an adequate degree of 
caution with regard to it. The mere development of 
cycling has of itself gone far to reduce this danger to a 
minimum. Ten years ago, when the possession of a 
bicycle and of the skill to use it was comparatively excep- 
tional, every such possessor was naturally tempted to make 
the most of his distinctive position, and personal emulation 
was then to a great extent the ruling passion which dictated 
pace and distance. But matters are quite changed now ; 
the glamour of novelty no longer surrounds the art, nor are 
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its votaries any longer the objects of special hero-worship. 
There are now thousands of cyclists who are well content 
to do just what their carefully and gradually developed 
cycling powers will enable them to do, and no more. These 
remarks, it is hoped, will not be interpreted as implying 
any indifference to the value of bicycle-racing, still less any 
disparagement of the efforts of those who, whether on road 
or path, have been continually expanding the area of its 
demonstrable possibilities. It should never be forgotten 
that it is to their perseverance and enterprise in this 
respect that each successive improvement in our cycles 
has most undoubtedly been due. These feats of constantly 
shifting " records " are the real advertising-column of the 
machine-makers ; the race-path, or the long distance course 
is the open market in which the manufacturers themselves 
compete, and the results of these constant trials furnish thQ 
test or gauge by which the ordinary cyclist is largely 
influenced in his purchases. It is difficult to see by what 
other means the comparative merits of mechanical skill 
could be brought into proper prominence, such prominence, 
that is, as would secure to the machinist a certain prospect 
of his ingenuity being recognised and rewarded, and thus 
serve as an adequate incentive to continually expanding 
flights of invention. Every cyclist, or would-be cyclist, is 
as such personally and directly interested in these excep- 
tional exploits. All that is here intended is to imply that 
they are and ought to be exceptional, however praise- 
worthy, and that they need not enter directly into 
calculation in dealing with cycling in its more general 
aspect, and in estimating its merits as a healthy pastime 
for society at large. 

We have hitherto been speaking of bicycling mainly. 
In the case of tricycling, the special feature of the. balance 
of the body and the considerations arising from it do not 
enter so prominently into the question ; but in all other 
respects, as a muscular exercise, the two stand on much the 
same footing. In one respect, no doubt, tricycling might 
be thought to be the severer work of the two, for there is a 
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heavier weight to be propelled, and greater friction to 
contend against On the other hand it is far easier for the 
tricyclist to husband and economise his strength. When 
his course is heavy, or if obstacles have to be surmounted, 
he can drive his machine as slowly as he likes and even 
bring it to a rest at any moment, while the bicyclist on the 
other hand must keep up a certain pace in order to 
maintain an equilibrium, and in mounting a hill, for 
instance, will often find it necessary to exert himself far 
more than the tricyclist, notwithstanding the greater weight 
the latter will have to deal with.* 

Up to this point the precise nature of the exercise itself, 
and the muscular efforts implied in it, have alone been 
under consideration ; but there are other points involved in 
the accompanying conditions of cycling which have a 
direct bearing on the question of its hygienic value. No 

* Some such considerations as those above are obviously necessary 
to account for the fact that, notwithstanding these differences of weight 
and friction, the feats of long-distance riding recently performed on the 
tricycle do not fall so very far short of those performed on the bicycle, 
the maximum distances hitherto covered by 24 hours of riding on the 
high road being 222 miles on the former, against 260 on the latter. 
Regarded merely as an exercise bicycling possesses some most un- 
questionable points of superiority over tricycling. On account of the 
balancing required, the bicyclist has to employ his body in a far more 
thorough and complicated manner than the tricyclist ; being seated 
farther away from the dust of the road he breathes a purer air ; and 
the opportunities he gains for the development of " nerve * and 
" pluck n (see pp. 52-57) are far greater. On the other hand tricycling 
is undoubtedly attended with less personal risk ; the rider can slacken 
up and rest at any moment without the trouble of dismounting, and the 
fatigue of remounting ; and he can carry more luggage with him. 
These two latter points are of course of considerable practical im- 
portance in a tour. But it must be remembered that if any damage 
should occur to the more complicated machine it will be more difficult 
and costly to get it set right ; that its conveyance, when not propelled 
by the rider (as in the case of a very steep hill), is a more troublesome 
business ; that it is harder to steer ; and, lastly, that stretches of road 
may often be found (particularly in the mending seasons) where 
only a narrow slip of ridable surface is left, which though sufficient 
for a bicycle, may not be wide enough to provide the double track 
required by the broader machine. 
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exercise can claim a really high rank in the list of beneficial 
pastimes, unless it be taken out of doors. In their purely 
muscular aspects, no doubt, many active amusements may 
fairly vie with or possibly surpass cycling; but few, if 
any, can approach it in excellence as a means of obtaining 
fresh air. The air which we breathe is, as all know, 
polluted and rendered unavailable for our further use by 
the very act of breathing it, and just in proportion as what is 
scientifically known as " diffusion " takes place will the air in 
which our exercise is performed be beneficial or the reverse. 
The exercises* of the gymnasium are more exhausting 
than those of river, field, or road, because of the inferior 
conditions as regards " diffusion " of air under which they 
often have to be performed. In the ordinary view all air is 
good, which is not positively injurious ; but this view is very 
shallow and imperfect The question of air is anything 
but a purely negative one. There is an infinitude of 
hygienic distance between an air which is capable of 
bestowing the greatest amount of positive benefit, and 
one which only passes muster as innocuous. Even in the 
case of out-door exercises, it is impossible to maintain that 
they all stand on precisely the same level in this respect 
Though none would question the beneficial character of 
any open air pursuit, still relatively it may be safely 
affirmed that on this point of purity of air, one is healthier 
than another, and that that form is absolutely the healthiest 
which insures the most rapid passage through it With- 
out wishing to lay undue stress on this point, or to 
seem to insist on an over-refined and unpractical applica- 
tion of theoretical niceties to a matter in which rough 
general principles are a sufficient guide, it may be pointed 
out that that special feeling of buoyancy and exhilaration 
which is so characteristic of horse-exercise and cycling is 
most probably due to their superior advantages in this 
particular respect Where strong exercise is taken in close 
contiguity with others, as in the football metee, or even in 
a boat's crew, the condition of the air, influenced as it is 
not only by respiration, but also by the " waste of tissue," 
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cannot possibly be as invigorating as that breathed by the 
cyclist in his isolated and rapid passage through it ; and 
however much he may tax his physical powers in creating 
the motion, that very motion provides him with means of 
recuperation of an exceptionally effective kind As an 
exercise, then, which can be taken under the most favour- 
able conditions as regards purity of air, cycling must rank 
as high as any. A horse may indeed take his rider as 
rapidly through the air — for a very short distance even 
more rapidly — but the air breathed, though in an ordinary 
sense pure and fresh, is undoubtedly (owing to animal 
evaporation) less so than that inhaled by the cyclist, whilst 
the limit of distance for which such speed can be maintained 
is far more rapidly reached, and for anything over fifteen 
miles the cyclist will in most cases have the undoubted 
advantage in this respect over the equestrian. 

But there is yet another point connected with this 
question of air. Air may be perfectly uncontaminated and 
fresh of its kind, and yet vary very considerably in its 
hygienic properties. The terms "bracing air," and "re- 
laxing air" are household words with all of us, and "a 
change of air," is one of the most approved prescriptions of 
the family physician. Now, this is a remedy which the 
cyclist can more easily procure than any one. Such a 
" change " as is sufficient for most hygienic purposes can 
generally be obtained within a much smaller distance than 
is often imagined. A very slight alteration in levels, or in 
soils and geological formation, will often effect as great a 
contrast in the character of the air at 10 miles distance as 
at ioo ; and a day's quiet ramble on wheels in a district 
which it will only take the cyclist perhaps an hour to 
reach, and at the end of which be will have his own home 
comforts to return to, may often prove more efficacious as 
well as more economical than a week at a fashionable water- 
ing-place with all the troubles of the move and the possible 
discomforts and risks of a strange lodging. For those 
again who live in towns, or who have during the greater 
part of the day to breathe an air the ozone of which 
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rapidly exhausts itself in its purifying and antiseptic 
mission, the mere fact of being able to make the. daily 
exercise the means of transport, if only for half an hour, 
into a more favourable region may make all the difference 
between health and sickness ; such a preventive, if 
regularly applied, may be the means of averting many a 
break down and of enabling the daily struggle between the 
constitution and its unfavourable surroundings to be 
carried on with a fair measure of success. This class of 
advantage too can be almost indefinitely increased in the 
case of those who have the opportunity for it, by calling in 
the assistance of the railway, and thus creating a con- 
stantly shifting starting-point for the ride. There are very 
few parts of England in which, by occasionally taking the 
cycle a moderate distance* by train, it would not be possible 
to have three or four rides a week and yet not pass over 
the same ground more than once in a quarter of a year. 

There remains a further point about air in connection 
with cycling which must not be entirely overlooked. The 
air of the early morning is undoubtedly superior as regards 
its invigorating effects to that of any other portion of the 
day. This is generally understood to be due to the 
chemical action of vegetation under the first influences of 
the returning light of day ; but whatever be the cause it 
is universally maintained that its effects are exceptionally 
reviving and salubrious. At the same time it may fairly be 
doubted whether in ordinary cases any very exhausting 
work, whether of brain or of muscle, can be beneficially 
undertaken before breakfast. Now cycling, as has been 
already pointed out, is not necessarily a violent or exhaust- 
ing exercise, and if the cyclist be content to drive his wheel at 
a moderate pace he can very well get an hour's or even two 
hours' pleasant draught of morning air, passing"through it at 
an average rate of eight or nine miles an hour, without any 
feeling of lassitude or a sense of having fnade too severe a 
demand on his unbreakfasted constitution. Short of actual 
walking, there is no exercise which is so easily procurable 
in the early morning as this. For cricket^ lawn-tennis, and 
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such like games the morning grass is too heavy with dew, 
even if the necessary company of players could be got 
together at that hour. A morning row has to be taken in 
a morning mist, the fleecy curls of which as they float 
along the surface of lake or river are more picturesque 
than salubrious. For a ride on horseback, again, the 
rider is mainly dependent upon the early rising and 
punctuality of his groom. But the cyclist, on the other 
hand, is absolutely independent of every one and every- 
thing, save the weather, and he can start when and whither 
he will with no necessity for any previous arrangement of 
any kind. Even should he contemplate a somewhat longer 
and faster spin than can be judiciously taken upon an 
empty stomach, a mere crust of bread and a glass of milk 
placed ready for him overnight will be sufficient to ward off 
all feeling of faintness until the hour of substantial break- 
fast is due. Medical science assures us that the morning 
air is literally indeed and not merely figuratively " meat 
and drink," and it is itself capable of giving better suste- 
ance to the body than many a breakfast hastily snatched 
by the late riser in his hurried transit from bed to business. 
An exercise which can be so easily employed as an en- 
couragement to the formation of this habit of early rising, 
and which can provide the means of introducing a copious 
draught of morning air into the lungs at the cost of such 
very slight physical exertion deserves to stand extremely 
high in hygienic estimation. 

The remarks hitherto made on the subject of cycling in 
its connection with health have dealt only with two aspects 
of it, its merits as an exercise of the muscular frame, and 
the beneficial character of the atmospheric conditions under 
which it can be taken ; but these are not its only aspects. 
No exercise can be considered to be of a good representa- 
tive type unless it can be shown to bear satisfactory 
relations to some of the higher factors of the human 
organisation. In our composite constitution mind and 
body react upon one another with such a nicety of associated 
influences that there is always a strong d priori presump- 
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tion against the success of any course or system in which 
either of them fail to secure a due measure of consideration. 
From a purely physical point of view it is quite conceivable 
that the treadmill may be a most admirable form of exer- 
cise ; but health is not solely a question of sinews, muscles, 
and lungs, and, apart from providing adequate employment 
for these, it is essential to a good pastime that it should not 
merely " pass " the time but should pass it pleasantly and 
briskly; a dull and monotonous exercise can never be a 
health-giving one. Games such as football, hockey, and 
la u ioss e, the essence of which consists in constant individual 
competition, and in which each player is not only exerting 
himself but exerting himself with the direct view of in- 
dividually achieving a definite object at the expense of his 
opponent, have a most important value in this respect Each 
muscular movement is associated with a purpose and a desire 
which gives a stimulus and a zest to the whole operation ; 
there is always something to think about in it — something, 
too, which is ever shifting and changing with every varying 
phase and turn of the game. Nothing of this precise nature 
can be claimed for ordinary cycling, although of course the 
competition and excitement of a cycle race is very keen ; 
the interest of cycling is not so much inherent in the occupa- 
tion itself: it is mainly derived from its surroundings. In 
this particular point indeed it resembles walking, but with 
this important difference, that the interest is multiplied by 
the excess of the pace at which it is performed, A walk, 
indeed, may often be a dull affair : the fixed natural objects 
passed during it may be too familiar to the walker, who 
from the comparatively limited area at his command has of 
necessity to traverse the same ground somewhat frequently ; 
or, again, the variable objects, such as passers by, may not 
present themselves in sufficiently rapid succession to relieve 
the monotony. But the cyclist with his far greater 
locomotive power need never find his ride dull. The longer 
range at his command provides him with a far less 
exhaustible variety of routes; whilst the more rapid 
pace at which he moves proportionately multiplies the 
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number of living objects of interest which he passes in 
a given time, so that the mind is supplied with a constant 
succession of occasions for effortless and pleasant obser- 
vation. These remarks are made in view of ordinary 
cycling only ; in a tour, where the ground traversed is 
itself perfectly new, the stimulus to mental interest is of 
course greater still. But let us suppose the rather ex- 
ceptional case of a cyclist who is making an extremely 
familiar round in which the living objects of interest present 
themselves at somewhat remote intervals. Even in such 
a case as this his mind will not be wholly unoccupied, for 
the management of the machine itself, especially if it be a 
bicycle, demands some amount of attention. Loose stones, 
ruts, and the thousand and one features which distinguish 
an ordinary highway from an asphalte path, will at any 
rate keep his attention sufficiently engaged to prevent the 
weariness arising from absolute vacuity. Besides, it may 
be remembered that there are a class of persons, such as 
students, teachers, authors, and the like for whose constantly 
occupied and possibly excitable brain some such intervals 
of comparative passivity and quiescence are in themselves 
a healthy change ; for such as these an exercise which will 
make no exacting demands upon the brain, but will give it 
just enough of mechanical employment, as it were, to 
prevent its pursuing the track of it's own fancies, and 
reproducing the activities of the desk or lecture-room, will 
often be found invaluable. 

There is yet another of the accompanying conditions of 
cycling, which is of sufficient importance to deserve mention. 
It would be a serious and mistaken limitation of the term 
" health/' if we were to restrict its reference to those 
conditions of bodily function or organism only which are 
capable so to speak of precise physiological demonstration. 
There is such a continuity of relationship between the 
various parts and aspects which go to form that composite 
whole which we call the constitution of a man, that to 
confine ourselves to what would be generally understood 
as the purely physical side of the question, would be to give 
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it a very partial and inadequate treatment Now, there is a 
certain constitutional habit or condition which is scarcely 
capable of exact scientific definition or analysis, but which 
is easily recognisable under the familiar title of " presence 
of mind." It is a condition which cycling, more especially 
bicycling, is admirably calculated to develope. The cyclist 
in dealing with the various possible obstructions to be met 
with in a ride is constantly being brought face to face with 
problems which demand instantaneous solution : not unfre- 
quently the conditions of the problem are such that a 
wrong solution might be productive of disaster to his 
machine, or to himself, or possibly some other animate ob- 
ject : a risk, in fact, has to be encountered and surmounted, 
and what we call " nerve " is called into play. Now this 
power of " nerve " may no doubt vary very considerably 
as a natural gift in different individuals ; some persons are 
born with a greater degree of it in their temperament than 
others ; but over and above these innate variations, it is 
certain that it can be, greatly strengthened and increased by 
education. Like muscular power itself it is to be developed 
by exercise. Every time that an occasion arises in which 
this promptitude of decision under sudden and exciting cir- 
cumstances is demanded, and successfully supplied, the 
chances are increased, that the same result will follow on 
another occasion, and in proportion to the frequency with 
which such risks have to be encountered will be the forma- 
tion and growth of this most distinct and valuable habit. 
It is often regarded as an inexplicable and somewhat foolish 
thing, that persons should voluntarily seek amusement in 
forms of pastime of which " risk " is an inevitable con- 
comitant. But the fact is, such risks have a species of 
fascination /or us, and it is well that it is' so ; for Nature 
herself thus puts us in the way of acquiring habits and 
tendencies which are really indispensable in most cases to 
a safe and healthy life. So long as the natural conditions 
by which we are surrounded are what they are, it is im- 
possible for us to secure ourselves entirely against the 
occurrence of circumstances in which our own well-being, 
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or that of others may depend entirely upon the courage and 
decision with which they are instantaneously faced. It is then 
by no means a piece of futile, or as some would say, culp- 
able foolhardiness, if we allow ourselves occasionally to 
yield to such fascination, and deliberately set our faces to- 
wards pursuits in which a certain amount of risk forms a 
possible, if not probable, element The mountaineer, when 
he returns after a month of grandes courses in the high 
Alps, not only brings back with him that renewed physical 
strength which glacier air and the actual exercise of climb- 
ing have imparted, but has also acquired that buoyancy of 
tone and courage of hope which is bred of dangers fear- 
lessly met and skilfully overcome. There is indeed such a 
thing as culpable risk-running ; it arises when risks are 
voluntarily courted under such conditions as would render 
a successful encounter with them obviously hopeless. The 
great majority of Alpine accidents have been due to a want 
of judgment as regards these conditions. Persons essay 
laborious and difficult expeditions who are either physically 
unequal to that kind of task to start with, or who entirely 
miscalculate their powers of endurance in it. The climb to 
the summit has exhausted them, and they have no reserve 
left with which to meet the far more hazardous operation 
of the descent, and when the difficulty comes upon them 
they are in such a state of collapse from fatigue that* all 
promptitude of action is impossible ; their whole system 
is unstrung and out of tune, and the necessary harmony 
between brain, nerve, and muscle ceases for the time to 
exist But where due regard is paid to these conditions, 
few things are so bracing and invigorating to the whole con- 
stitution — mental, moral, and physical — as these moments 
of life in which the strongest forces of a man are revealed 
in one instantaneous effort, and in which mind, will, and 
muscle, combining with the most delicate accuracy of adjust- 
ment in a flash, as it were, of associated impulse, carry him 
successfully through the ordeal that faces him. Moments 
such as these are worth days of ordinary living ; they are 
not only absorbed into the system and become a resultant 
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source of spontaneous and unconscious influence, but im- 
pressed as they are indelibly on the memory the recollec- 
tion of them serves to give conscious confidence and en- 
couragement, and to stimulate to stronger-hearted action in 
grappling with many a difficulty of ordinary social or pro- 
fessional life. It is obviously impossible to provide by any 
artificial means opportunities for thus calling these qualities 
into action. Their very essence consists in their arising 
unexpectedly ; to create them of set purpose, to make them 
to order, so to speak, would at once rob them of all their 
virtue. We can only educate our " nerve " by indulging in 
pastimes in which such occasions are likely to arise 
naturally of themselves, — occasions, we mean, which with- 
out being of any such terrible character as to paralyse its 
action, and, as we say, " unnerve " us, should be sufficiently 
exciting to stir us up and force it into action. Bicycling, 
especially at the outset, is prolific of occasions such as 
these, and, a very long apprenticeship has to be served be- 
fore they lose their potence, and that perfection of skill is 
reached in which the power of dealing with them becomes 
absolutely automatic In the tentative stages of his career 
the bicyclist is constantly trying new ventures, and experi- 
menting on various degrees of rougher surfaces, deeper ruts, 
steeper gradients (both up and down) and finer feats of 
steering : little or no time for deliberation is often given in 
such cases ; promptitude of decision and what is commonly 
known as " pluck " are the requisites of the moment ; there 
is an instantaneous call for the exercise of all the coolness 
and skill at command. The bicyclist has one great ad- 
vantage in this particular branch of his education ; he has 
an incentive to perseverance which is not often present in 
such cases. In most instances, to turn one's back upon a 
difficulty is not only a safe but an easy and comfortable 
process ; but the bicyclist can only escape at the expense of 
a dismount, which though always possible is not always 
easy at a sudden juncture, and in any case it entails the 
penalty of re-mounting which is never welcome, and often 
(if the road be rough and wind strong) difficult or even im- 
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possible. In this way he carries with him his own whip 
and spur, so to speak, to stimulate him to his best and 
boldest efforts, and so long as his judgment does not con- 
vince him that a dismount is the only possible course open 
to him, depend upon it in the majority of cases it will be 
the last he will adopt The experience of bicyclists will be 
found to be practically unanimous in this matter, and all 
will remember occasions upon which a discovery of some 
fresh resource of strength and skill has been as it were 
forced upon them, and they have thus been led to face and 
achieve a feat which at the moment had all the appearance 
to them of being extremely difficult, if not bordering on 
the impossible. Had it not been that the only other course 
was a dismount, they would very likely have shirked the 
test, and thus lost the chance of increasing their experience 
and confidence. 

The spirit of enterprise and the readiness to face risks in 
matters of voluntary effort or amusement has been often 
commented on as a distinctive characteristic of our own 
youth as compared with that of other nations ; it may be 
that we are unduly egotistical in making such a comparison, 
and that it involves perhaps a somewhat unfair disparage- 
ment of our neighbours ; but there can be little doubt 
that it is owing to this habit of resolute and courageous 
decision in the face of difficulties that our place in the world 
as a nation is mainly due, and that games and exercises 
which in themselves tend to foster such a habit, furnish an 
important contribution to national as well as individual 
health. Not long ago the writer was being driven in a 
Hansom down St. Martin's Lane to Charing Cross between 
eleven and twelve o'clock in the day. It was a cold soppy 
day, and the street (which was then paved with granite) 
was as greasy and slippery as it well could be ; the traffic, 
too, was unusually great, so great that an actual block had 
occurred, and the cab was stationary, waiting for it to clear. 
Just at that moment a bicyclist passed by, dexterously 
threading his way among carts, cabs, and omnibuses 
although they seemed to be so thickly jammed together 
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that not even a foot-passenger (one would have thought) 
would have ventured among them ; the situation was 
positively bristling with risks on every side, and yet the 
cyclist pursued his tortuous course, and as far as eye could 
follow him, without mishap. Such an act is not in itself 
indeed one which can be commended ; it would be worse 
than folly to advocate the use of bicycles in such exception- 
ally crowded thoroughfares as that ; it argues too little con- 
sideration for the danger to which the bicyclist may expose 
others as well as himself; but that such a difficult and 
hazardous feat should have been attempted and successfully 
carried out gave evidence of a " presence of mind " and 
" nerve " such as possibly no other pastime could have 
developed to a like extent, and in spite of its inconsiderate- 
ness it could hardly fail to provoke admiration as typical 
of some of the most potent and valuable ingredients in the 
English character. 

The attempt was made a few pages back to combat the 
popular notion that cycling gave exercise to the legs alone, 
and that like any other partial form of exercise it exposed 
its votaries to a disproportionate muscular development, or 
what is scientifically known as " muscular hypertrophy." In 
our own opinion such a view is delusive: at least, we cannot 
call to mind any case in a somewhat large circle of cycling 
friends in which such symptoms have displayed themselves. 
But to the mere suggestion of a layman in such matters no 
conclusive value is likely to be attached in the face of 
any settled opinion among members of the medical faculty 
to the contrary. It is not indeed clear whether any such 
opinion is widely entertained or not in the profession ; but 
in any case it may be worth while to point out that even 
should this charge against cycling be regarded as fairly 
established the pursuit would of itself provide the neces- 
sary remedy. As a mere means of transport it at once 
constitutes itself a most convenient and valuable auxiliary 
to almost any other form of pastime in which the desired 
change and variety of muscular exercise may be sought 
We may be living, for instance, four or five miles from a 
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river, and if we could only purchase the pleasure of a row 
at the expense of a good hour's walk each way we should 
probably be inclined to put the oarsman's pastime in the 
category of enjoyments which were entirely beyond our 
reach ; but a cyclist riding his machine at an easy pace will 
be ready to take his seat in the boat in less than half that 
time, and will be nearly as fresh for the work as if he had 
just stepped across his garden to the river side. And what 
one cyclist can do, another can and will, so that in places 
where it would otherwise be impossible to get an " eight " 
or even a " four " together, a crew can be mustered with 
almost as little trouble as if the members were living in the 
same village or town, and within but a few minutes' walk of 
the water. And so again in the case of all other forms of 
amusement in which association is a necessity, such as foot- 
ball, cricket, lawn-tennis etc., this enlargement of the area of 
combination which is made possible by cycling must 
enormously multiply the chances and opportunities for 
introducing variety into the athletic dietary. The cyclist's 
muscles should never get stale or hypertrophied ; if they do, 
it will be his own fyult and not a necessary result of cycling 
itself. Again, in making his own special form of exercise 
ancillary to others, he increases its inherent value ; for 
a ride with an object, especially a pleasant object, is a 
healthier because a more interesting business than a ride 
without one. On the way the mind is occupied with 
pleasurable anticipations of meeting friends, or calculations 
about the chances of the match ; whilst enjoyable recollec- 
tions of the scene in which he has just been taking part will 
accompany the cyclist on his return. 

It is time, however, to touch upon some other objections 
that have been occasionally urged against cycling. One of 
those which obtained the earliest currency was that it is 
calculated to produce severe internal strains and hernia. 
Now it is beyond question that with a bicycle there is some 
risk of this in the case of those enthusiastic aspirants who 
are always adding inch to inch of their wheel-diameter, and 
who will not be contented until they possess a machine the 
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treadles of which it is just possible for them to keep their 
feet on and no more. On smooth level ground these 
adventurers will ride along glibly and easily enough ; but 
when any real work is required of them, then the strain is 
more than they can fairly meet, the strength they put out 
is not brought close enough to its work, there are gaps in the 
continuity of muscular energy which have to be bridged 
over, and muscular jerk takes the place of steady muscular 
pressure. Under these circumstances it is quite possible 
that injurious results may be produced. Or, again, the act 
of springing into a saddle which is beyond fair reach may 
be an occasion, though not so likely a one, of a strain. But 
these dangers are incidental not to cycling, but to ill- 
advised and injudicious cycling ; the average cyclist who is 
not the victim of such " vaulting ambition " runs no such 
risk. What was formerly the most fertile source of mischief, 
the habit of straining the leg backwards for the step in 
dismounting, and sometimes from failure to get full hold 
of it suddenly slipping off it, has long since gone out of 
fashion ; the only chance of any such strain occurring now 
is in the case of some real accident in which the bicycle is 
caused suddenly to fall over sideways — a somewhat rare 
occurrence — and the rider stretches his leg out towards the 
ground to break the fall. But exceptional incidents such 
as these are common to most pastimes ; neither, considering 
the enormous " mileage " covered by the cycle in the course 
of the year, is the percentage of real accident anything 
noticeable : that percentage would have to be very largely 
increased before it reached a figure which would be worth 
taking into account when compared with the great and solid 
benefits which the pastime undoubtedly confers. 

Another possible source of injury has been materially 
diminished by improved mechanical construction. The 
vibration which is sometimes created by the passage of the 
cycle over rough surfaces and which was formerly to a 
great extent communicated through the backbone and 
spring of the machine to the backbone of the rider has 
been sensibly diminished by the method recently adopted 
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of " suspending " or isolating the spring by means of india- 
rubber rings ; by this attachment, and by the very abun- 
dant supply of vulcanised indiarubber to the tyres of the 
wheels vibration is now almost entirely cut off, and it is 
quite conceivable that further applications of the same 
principle may ultimately remove every trace of it Still, 
for the present, in long rides, when the frame becomes so 
fatigued as to be abnormally sensitive to such jarring, it is 
undoubtedly well to bear this matter in mind, and to avoid 
riding at all rapidly over surfaces such as "granite 
crossings," on which the jolting will be proportionate to the 
rapidity of passage ; and should the surface of the road be 
continuously lumpy for any long distance (as is often the 
case in the neighbourhood of large towns where the 
" macadam " gets honeycombed by the combined operation 
of the water carts and heavy traffic) — it would be well in 
extreme, cases to dismount occasionally and walk a little 
way, just to break the spell, as it were, of this disagree- 
able vibration. This should invariably be done if the 
rider feels fagged and jaded. When the body is in a 
fresh and vigorous condition there is a pliant elasticity 
about it which enables it of itself to resist the effects of 
this vibration ; its own system of buffers and discon- 
necting springs is then in full and buoyant operation ; but 
it is far otherwise during the last miles of a long ride, 
and a cyclist who may have ridden fifty miles without the 
slightest harm may expose himself to the chance of serious 
mischief in the next five unless he bears this important 
principle fully in mind. It need hardly be pointed out 
that the above caution has a special significance in the case 
of cyclists who have arrived at that period of life at which 
the machinery of the body has already begun to lose its 
elasticity from natural causes. 

We have seen it urged as another objection to bicycling 
that it is confining to the chest, and has a tendency to 
create high or round shoulders. This is another case of a 
legitimate deduction, but from an illegitimate premiss. 
The premiss is simply the bad habits of ignorant and 
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ungainly riders. These habits are undoubtedly the ex- 
ception, not the rule ; but like a great many exceptions they 
obtain a far larger share of notice than is their due just 
because they are exceptions. When we see a bicyclist 
coming along in the style which has been previously 
described (p. 42) with the addition of having his stomach 
on the handle and his head well over the wheel, it makes 
more impression upon us than would be produced by the 
sight of a hundred ordinary riders, and we say to ourselves 
what an extremely uncomfortable as well as awkward 
attitude bicycling involves, and how it must contract the 
chest, curve the back, and congest the blood into the 
brain. But with those who have been taught to ride 
properly, nothing of this kind can occur. It is true that in 
struggling against a sudden gust of wind the bicyclist will 
sometimes find it necessary to " expose less sail," and to 
present his head instead of his full front to it, but this is 
only for an exceptional and temporary purpose ; not even in 
mounting a hill will he adopt such a posture continuously, 
for he knows that any benefit to be derived by shifting his 
weight further forward will be more than neutralised by the 
disadvantage implied in the assumption of an attitude in 
which it is impossible for him to apply the weight and 
strength of his body to the wheel with anything like the 
same degree of efficiency. 

As regards real accidents in cycling, they may be 
divided into two classes. There are accidents proper, 
such as cannot possibly be guarded against ; and accidents 
which are either directly attributable to a want of ex- 
perience or of thought on the rider's part, or which greater 
caution and skill might have modified or avoided. 
Accidents of the first class may occur with the cycle itself, 
such as the sudden fracture of some integral portion of it, 
due to some vibrating shock having " started " a hidden flaw 
in the steel. These are the most dangerous of all 
accidents, as they usually occur when the cyclist is going at 
full pace and without giving any premonitory warning: 
happily they are of very rare occurrence, — so rare indeed as 
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hardly to deserve consideration. Other mishaps with the 
cycle caused by the locking of wheels, the loosening of 
nuts or screws, and the displacement of tyres, though 
sometimes not unproductive of disaster, are generally 
preluded by symptoms fairly recognisable, and give the 
rider a sufficient interval to slacken up and possibly 
dismount before any serious result occurs. The majority 
of such accidents belong to the second class, as being 
preventible by a little anticipatory care. The cyclist should 
not only make himself a thorough master of the construction 
of his machine, but should cultivate the habit of doing with 
his own hand all such cleaning, oiling &c, as may 
necessitate the removal of any portion of it, or the 
loosening of any screws, so that he may have the best of 
evidence that everything has been properly fixed again. 
He should also from time to time carefully run hand and 
eye over all the different parts and fastenings of the cycle 
and satisfy himself of their secure condition. Special 
attention in this respect should be given to " appendages," 
such as lamps, bells, and bags : these, especially lamps 
attached to the hub of the wheel, may provoke serious 
mischief, unless the most scrupulous care is taken in 
their attachment. Habits of vigilant and systematic 
inspection such as these will go far to diminish the risk of 
accidents of this class, and it is to the credit rather than 
the disadvantage of the pastime that the formation of 
such habits should be entailed by it. 

Most other accidents, in which the cyclist and his cycle 
alone are concerned, are the result of want of practice, and 
are only to be prevented by the acquisition of greater skill 
and experience : they are, as it were, the necessary 
weaknesses of childhood, and can only be grown out of. 
Two of the most obvious are " slipping the treadle," and a 
want of proper management of brake power in descending 
a hill. In connection with these a word or two of caution 
may perhaps be useful even for the practised rider as 
indicating sources of risk which are too seldom alluded to. 
If a cyclist dismounts in order to walk up a hill, it is not 
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unnatural for him to walk on the grass at the side of the 
road and wheel his machine in the channeling at the edge 
of it ; should he do this, he will probably find that during 
his next mile or so of riding, first one foot and then the 
other will keep slipping from the treadle : the reason of this 
is that his smooth soles have been made as slippery as 
glass by contact with the grass. After a walk of this kind, 
or even after merely standing about on the turf, the cyclist 
should remember to scrape his feet well on some rough bit 
of road surface before remounting. The same thing is of 
course liable to occur, when the road on which he has been 
walking is wet and muddy, but for this case there is no 
remedy, and he must be careful until his soles are dry 
again, to maintain such a pace and position as would 
prevent any upset occurring even should he slip his treadle. 

Another possible source of mishap is in descending a long 
hill, after or during a heavy shower, when the india-rubber 
tyre in time becomes so pliant and slippery that the brake 
loses its proper power over it This will not often occur 
in England, but on the long Swiss hills, when the roads 
are streaming after a mountain storm, it may be found 
very troublesome, especially after a dismount, when the 
wet sole slips the treadle and deprives the rider of the 
supplementary assistance of back-pedalling. A prompt 
dismount on the very first symptom of such a condition of 
things is the only safe course ; but the chances of its 
occurring may be diminished by the adoption of grooved 
tyres on which the brake seems to retain a longer and 
firmer hold 

With regard to the chances of accident from difficult 
road surfaces, and obstructions, such as droves of 
cattle, &c, it is impossible to give any formal advice ; 
the cyclist's own experience in its application to the exact 
circumstances on hand must be the only rule. But in a 
general way moderate droves of cattle when straggling in 
column may be passed in safety, but if the drove be large 
and advancing in line, it is wise to dismount A drover, 
however well-intentioned to the cyclist — which few of them 
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are — has practically very little control over the drove, and 
his efforts to clear the way often only increase the mischief. 
Sheep may be divided when met by shouting at them, but 
it is not safe to venture among them when overtaken. The 
movements of pigs have always defied human calculation, 
and if the cyclist likes to speculate on them he must be 
prepared for the worst It may be well to warn those who 
may think of cycling on the continent in any pastoral 
districts such as Switzerland or the Black Forest, that cows 
and goats feeding by the wayside are often fettered by a 
cord to a stake, and that if the animal should be on the 
far side of the road from the stake, it is very hazardous to 
attempt to cross the string ; also, that sheep and cows can 
never be frightened out of tlie way ; they have been brought 
up as " members of the family/' and consequently regard 
all human beings with an affectionate confidence which is 
apt to be embarrassing.* 

Accidents but seldom occur in the present day from 
collision with other vehicles or with foot passengers. The 
cyclist may sometimes find himself in an awkward fix 
owing to the erratic conduct of a drunken driver, but the 
days have gone by in which deliberate attempts to drive a 
cyclist down can be made with impunity. The energetic 
action of the National Cyclists' Union and other similar 
associations has been sufficient to secure universal recogni- 
tion of the proper rights of cyclists on the road. Still, 
occasional risks no doubt are run on badly kept roads, 
when through the ignorance of the passing driver the cyclist 
is forced on to stony or rutty portions of the road, on 
which it is impossible for him to ride with safety. This 
will continue to be inevitable until a knowledge of the 
real requirements of a cycle in such cases is more generally 
diffused : there are too many drivers who seem to imagine 

* Cyclists intending to ride in Switzerland, and desirous of obtaining 
practical information on the subject, may be referred to a series of 
papers contributed by the writer to the ' London Bicycle Club Gazette,' 
in the year 1882. They can be consulted in the Library of the 
" National Cyclists' Union/' 17, Ironmonger Lane, Cheapside, E.C. 
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that its thin slight wheels can traverse the same kind of 
surface as their own thick heavy ones, and who think it 
sufficient if they leave the cycle room to pass without any 
further thought of whether the surface of the room 
thus given is suitable or not for its passage. With 
regard to foot passengers the law requires the cyclist to 
give adequate warning of his approach, but it may be 
well to remind him that because he himself hears the 
sound of his own signal it does not always follow that they 
do, owing to their ears being deafened by some nearer or 
louder sound — as, for instance, where the road runs along- 
side a brawling river, or where some noisy vehicle happens 
to come rattling by at the time ; in such cases the cyclist's 
bell is not so easily recognised as he may perhaps imagine 
and caution should therefore be used and a a wide berth " 
given. Special vigilance is required in the frequent case of 
children hanging on to the back of a cart, for these can 
neither see nor hear the cyclist approach, and are apt to 
drop off and rush across his track without a moment's 
warning. On the whole, however, when once a cyclist has 
acquired a certain degree of confidence and skill in the use 
of his machine, and is prepared to exercise an ordinary 
amount of prudence and common sense (especially as 
regards the pace at which he rides), the amount of mishap 
he will cause or come to is very small indeed ; and even 
in the event of a spill in three cases out of four it will 
only be the machine that is damaged ; the cyclist himself 
will come off unhurt What injury may be received by 
him seldom exceeds a cut or bruise, or a sprained wrist. In 
the case of a wound, however slight, it is well to remember 
that contact with the road, or a dusty part of the machine, 
implies the introduction of dirt into it, and that the process 
of healing greatly depends upon the promptitude with 
which this is removed. The very first possible opportunity 
should be taken of thoroughly washing the wound, and of 
covering it from the air ; if this has been done, the ride 
may be continued without harm ; the warmth and circula- 
tion engendered by the exercise is beneficial rather than 
[H. 25.] F 
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detrimental. The writer was once bitten in the leg by a 
dog whilst on a long round, but after pumping on the bite 
for a quarter of an hour, and binding it up with a handker- 
chief he rode another thirty miles after it ; and the rapidity 
with which the wound subsequently healed was very 
remarkable. 

As in all other forms of exercise inducing perspiration 
it is essential in cycling that the rider should wear flannel. 
This should extend to the substitution of flannel for calico 
or linen even in waistcoat linings and trowser-bands and 
pockets, so as to avoid entirely the local chills to which the 
cold clamminess of wet calico will expose him ; if braces or 
a belt be worn (neither are desirable in cycling) these 
should also be of flannel. A warm bath at the end of the 
day's work is better than a cold one ; it is more cleansing 
to the skin, and soothing to the muscles ; but a cold bath 
is better than none at all, and may always be taken with 
impunity provided the cyclist has not over-fatigued himself, 
or allowed his body to cool down after the exercise ; in this 
case a dry rub should be substituted. A cyclist in ordinary 
health and of sound constitution, when only just a little 
tired, not exhausted, may safely take a plunge into the 
coldest water (no matter how hot he may be at the time) 
provided only he does not stay long in it ; and it is won- 
derful how fresh and invigorated he will feel on remounting. 
Two, three, or even four such dips may be taken in the 
course of a long day's outing provided the above conditions 
be scrupulously observed ; but it is essential that the water 
should be cold and fresh, and that the bath consist of just 
a plunge in, and a swim of twenty-five to thirty strokes and 
no more ; to paddle about in weedy, stagnant and almost 
tepid water is the most debilitating process that can be 
resorted to under any circumstances. 

A cyclist may take his exercise in all temperatures : he 
can always work hard enough to keep himself warm on the 
very coldest day, and the writer's experience has assured 
him that under a blazing continental sun, with the thermo- 
meter at 90 in the. shade, it is possible to cycle even in the 
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hottest part of the day without discomfort ; the rapidity 
with which the cyclist moves through the air creates of itself 
a pleasant breeze, and also prevents the full power of the 
sun from " settling on him," as it were, and making itself 
too severely felt Under such conditions, however, it is 
desirable for him to remember that in any halts it is 
necessary to place the cycle in the shade ; a machine left 
to bake in the heat of such a sun is liable to damage — 
especially in the tyres, the fastening of which may loosen 
in such a temperature and so cause subsequent mishap. In 
certain districts in hot weather, insect life is not only prolific 
but poisonous, and the cyclist may often get molested 
by horseflies of various kinds and wasps. A little 
ammonia applied immediately to the spot, and a resolute 
abstention from rubbing or scratching will prevent all 
further discomfort from the bite. In the case of wasps 
when blown on to the face of the rider and thus coming 
into forcible collision with him the sting will probably be 
found to be left behind, and should first be removed. Care 
must be taken to keep the pocket bottle of ammonia very 
securely stopped ; the stopper, too, should be removed with 
caution, for in consequence of the heat and the jolting the 
ammonia is liable to spurt out with a burst and may injure 
the eyes if not held at proper distance.. 

With regard to diet, it is well to aim at reducing all 
eating and drinking during the ride to a minimum, and to 
defer anything like a solid meal to the close of the day. 
Whilst he is actually on his journey the cyclist should touch 
nothing until he feels absolutely compelled. There are 
many degrees of hunger and thirst which may be safely left 
unsatisfied without fear of exhaustion ; and a little self- 
denial in this respect will establish a habit of abstinence 
which the cyclist, if on a tour, will find the greatest possible 
comfort to him. Drinking whilst there is still severe work 
to be done only tends to increased thirst soon after ; a dip 
in a passing stream is a far better palliative. Wayside 
water in any highly cultivated districts, where the surface 
drainage is so largely contaminated with manures, is ex- 

F 2 
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tremely hazardous, and ought never to be ventured on 
unless the purity of its source is unmistakable. As for 
alcoholic drinks, such stimulants are seldom, if ever, re- 
quired where vigorous exercise is being taken under con- 
ditions in themselves so invigorating and stimulating, and 
if not required it is against all reason to take them. It 
should also be remembered, as against having any recourse 
to them on the journey, that the immediate effect of alcohol 
(especially when divorced from solid food) is most distinctly 
and undoubtedly adverse to muscular action. Milk is apt 
to produce discomfort when directly followed by severe 
exercise, but, if it be found absolutely necessary to take it, 
its tendency in this respect may be corrected by the ad- 
dition of a very few drops of cognac — less than half a tea- 
spoonful to a full tumbler of milk is ample ; or a mixture 
of half milk and half water or soda water will need no such 
addition. On the whole the most salutary and thirst- 
quenching drink is some natural seltzer-water with the 
juice of a fresh lemon squeezed into it But the happiest 
and soundest course of all for those who are engaged for 
any length of time in hard exercise is to try to acquire the 
habit of drinking nothing until the day's work is over. We 
would also add that a great deal of thirst may be prevented 
by keeping the mouth closed and only breathing through 
the nose. Smoking is so much a question of constitution 
and degree that it is useless to enter into it, but a cyclist 
who smokes in the saddle can only purchase that luxury 
at the price of extra thirst ; it may also be added that 
what was said above of alcohol applies equally to nicotine, 
namely, that its immediate effects are prejudicial to mus- 
cular exertion. The experience of the writer who has tried 
both systems is in favour of entire abstinence from smoking 
for athletic purposes. One other practical hint in con- 
nection with this branch of the subject may be given for 
those who are making a cycling holiday : never breakfast at 
the place where you slept Even on the continent, where 
hotel hours are far earlier than in England, it is impossible 
to obtain breakfast comfortably at such an hour as ought 
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to see the cyclist well on his road. The first morning 
hours (from five to eight in summer) are the golden hours 
of the day for all who would enjoy outdoor life ; their in- 
fluence on the physical frame is little short of magical, and 
the brightness and redolence of nature in its new-born 
purity seem to cling to you in recollection throughout the 
whole day, and to put you in tune with life after a manner 
essentially their own. Let the cyclist, then, pay his bill 
overnight, and take a glass of milk and a roll upstairs with 
him ready for the morning; this, with the help of the 
morning air and the observance of a moderate pace, will 
be amply sufficient to keep him going for three hours or 
more, at the end of which he will arrive at an inn where 
every one is up and ready to serve him, where the coffee- 
room is swept and garnished, and the kitchen-gear in full 
working order. Whilst his breakfast is being prepared, he 
can take his first bathe, or visit some object of interest, or 
read the morning paper; whereas if he attempted to 
breakfast before his start, he would most likely have wasted 
half-an-hour or more in waiting for it — for it is impossible 
to get such early orders punctually complied with even in 
the best hotels ; he would also have subjected his temper to 
a severe strain in so doing (a very unfavourable beginning 
for a long day), and in any case he will have lost some of 
the spell and glory of the " top of the morning." 

The cyclist's real difficulties lie not so much in the chance 
of accident, or in questions of diet, but as we have already 
hinted (see pp. 43, 44) in the temptation to outride his 
strength. There is no real cure for this, save in an appeal 
to his own good sense in the matter : still some helpful 
hints may be given. If the cyclist is out for a long day he 
should be careful to maintain a very moderate pace during 
the first two or three hours of it, and to dismount for any 
hill calculated to involve severe work. It is absurd to 
suppose that after eight or nine hours of sleep in which the 
muscular frame has been reposing in a state of gelatinous 
relaxation it can knit and set itself together again all at 
once ; the process of solidifying will necessarily be a 
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gradual one, and any strain put upon the muscles before 
they are braced up and in the humour to respond to it, 
may prevent their assuming proper shape and consistence 
for the rest of the day. It is only too easy to sow the 
seeds of fatigue in the first hour or two of riding. Again, 
should the cyclist by sending his luggage in advance, or 
ordering his room or his dinner beforehand, tie himself 
down to arrive at a particular spot at a given hour, let him 
allow an exceedingly ample margin for halts and casualties 
when he is making out his programme of time and 
distance. Enforced hurry at the end of the journey is as 
likely to be prejudicial in respect of fatigue as undue haste 
at the beginning of it In very many cases weariness is 
due not so much to the amount of energy expended, as to 
the very unfavourable conditions for muscular exertion 
induced by remaining too long in the saddle at a stretch. 
The weight of the body pressing down a particular set of 
muscles against the saddle is very apt to produce what the 
cyclist knows as " saddle cramp," a kind of deadness and 
numbness in the seat which robs those limbs which work 
from it as from a pivot of their proper spring and elasticity, 
thereby rendering the work they have to do unnecessarily 
burdensome to them. A full recognition of the supreme 
value of occasional dismounts is the best preventive of this 
cause of fatigue. The cyclist should remember that to 
walk up a hill is not only to husband his resources, but 
temporarily to bring a different set of muscles into opera- 
tion, thereby giving the others a fresh start as it were and 
enabling them to resume their work with greater freedom. 
In this view to dismount and walk is far better than to 
dismount and sit on a bench or gate : the change of 
exercise induces a more real feeling of relief than the mere 
rest will give. Any natural excuse for a dismount on a 
long ride — such as a hill, or a bit of rough road, or the 
better enjoyment of a bit of fascinating scenery, or a 
tempting spot for a bathe — should therefore be welcomed 
and taken advantage of by the cyclist, with this reservation 
only that in the case of a bicycle the process of remounting 
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is with some in itself a fatiguing one, so that to be too 
often dismounting may eventually do more harm than 
good A safe rule for ordinary cyclists is to walk up one 
hill for every two ridden up, and not to keep in the saddle 
for more than 9 miles at a stretch during the first and 
last eighteen miles of a ride, nor for more than twelve 
or at the outside fifteen miles during the intervening 
portion of it But the degrees of cycling strength are 
infinitely variable, and general principles must always be 
more useful than definite prescription. One thing, however, 
is invariable, and that is the evidence of over-doing. If a 
cyclist on sitting down to his evening meal, finds his 
appetite vigorous and hearty, his sense of enjoyment of his 
food keen, and his method of taking it quiet, leisurely, and 
restrained, and if after his hard day's work and his hearty 
dinner he also sleeps soundly, he may rest assured that 
whatever may have been his sense of muscular fatigue on 
his final dismount, he has not done more than he was 
fairly fit for. If, however, his appetite be at all impaired, or 
if he should find himself eating and drinking hurriedly and 
feverishly, and be conscious of a kind of nervous feeling 
that his dinner is not settling into him as comfortably as 
usual, or again if after he has got to bed, his muscles 
obstinately decline to "go to sleep," and his rest is 
disturbed with frequent cramp or tossings, — these are the 
infallible symptoms that he has that day ridden either 
farther, or faster, or more continuously than he should have 
done. He must take the warning seriously to heart: he 
should either take entire rest the next day, or confine 
himself to an extremely moderate ride indeed, and for the 
next five days let him reduce his intended work by at least 
one third. Very possibly the rest and the gradual 
seasoning may enable him to venture upon his original 
quantum at the end of the week in safety : but should any 
of the former symptoms recur, then let him be assured that 
(unless he is young and growing) he has already ascer- 
tained the full limit of the cycling powers with which 
nature has endowed him, and he must be prepared 
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thenceforward to mete out his distance, pace, and work 
accordingly. 

But whilst thus plainly " taking up the parable " against 
this one prominent danger of excess, it is only fair to 
remember that the real charm of cycling lies not so much 
in itself as in what it enables you to combine with it, and 
that in this aspect of it no such risk of fatigue should be 
possible. The cyclist may get his 20 or 25 miles in the 
early morning, and ride on another 20 or 25 in the cool of 
the evening, whilst a whole world of possible pleasures of a 
quiet and unexhausting kind are at his command for the 
intervening hours. The botany, geology, or entomology of 
the district visited may be leisurely, nay, lazily if need be 
investigated: there may be objects of architectural, 
antiquarian, or historical interest for him to explore : he 
may spend the midday hours in fishing, sketching, or 
photographing ; or he may choose some shady sequestered 
nook in glade or by river, and pass the time at his ease in 
reading some favourite book, or in quietly watching the 
ways and habits of squirrels, birds, or other animal life by 
which he may be surrounded. It is this thorough indepen- 
dence, this fertility of resource, this variety of combination, 
this gypsy-like freedom of open-air life and habit, together 
with the unlimited power of graduating the extent and 
force of the exercise itself, that makes cycling such an 
enchanting pastime, and so indescribably valuable to the 
health of those who indulge in it 

One more count in its praise may here be added, as 
being closely associated with what has just been written. 
It is an undeniable fact, that cycling is gradually giving 
rise to a new and more healthful view of holiday travel. 
The cyclUt has discovered how far more interesting and 
enjoyable it is in visiting new countries or districts 
to frequent their bye-ways rather than their highways, and 
to study the life of the country in its normal and natural 
phase rather than in the more artificial garb it temporarily 
assumes in its " show " places. The quiet, leisurely inde- 
pendent way in which he can tour about is the very 
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opposite of the system of holiday travel hitherto so 
extensively adopted Such tourists hurry themselves by 
train from one big town to another, or from one specially 
a starred " object of natural or historical interest to another. 
They crowd sight after sight into their memories with a 
rapidity which involves them all in an unprofitable jumble ; 
and they map out their plans beforehand so as to compress 
the widest possible "circular tour" into the shortest 
possible time. Travel such as this may indeed be a change 
of occupation, but it is no holiday making in the real sense 
of the word. Let any one who is in the habit of touring 
on these principles make for once and away the experiment 
of noting down on each occasion in his pocket-book the 
amount of time which has actually been consumed, (1) in 
packing and unpacking, (2) in standing about in the 
waiting-rooms or luggage offices of railway stations, and (3) 
in sitting in the train or diligence ; let him also reckon up 
the number of occasions on which scenes and places he may 
have wished and intended to visit have been forcibly 
ejected from the programme because the weather was bad, 
or some other obstacle intervened, and his previously 
mapped-out plan did not permit him to intercalate the 
delay ; lastly, let him ask himself what he knows of the life 
and habits of the people of the country he has been to 
beyond those semi-anglicised types of them to be met with 
in the hotels or in the tribe of cicerones and voituriers 
attached to them. If such a system of calculation and 
inquiry were thoroughly and exactly applied, he would, we 
feel sure, be utterly surprised if not disgusted with the 
result. The cyclists 1 experience on the other hand is 
altogether different He may or may not at the outset 
avail himself of the train for transport to a distant spot ; 
but when once there, all correspondence between him and 
the ordinary tourist ceases. He has his own special mode 
of locomotion, and radiating out from some fixed centre he 
frequents what roads and visits what places he has a fancy 
for at his own time and pace ; he has only to diverge but a 
little from the lines followed by the trunk railways or 
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diligence routes to find himself face to face with the genuine 
life of the people untarnished by foreign veneer ; he 
becomes interested in their normal pursuits ; he mixes 
freely with them in his wayside halts ; every new object he 
passes he can stay and investigate at his leisure ; his 
whole day is full of interest, and there is no occasion what- 
ever for him to stint or curtail his enjoyment of it In 
addition to the physical refreshment he has gained he takes 
back to England a rich store of definite and pleasant 
memories; he has throughout been really moving in a 
foreign land, and its various peculiarities have " soaked " 
into his mind in a perfectly gradual and natural manner. 
The typical tourist on the other hand, though he may 
indeed be able to enumerate a far lengthier list of towns, 
cathedrals, galleries, waterfalls, mountains, lakes and the 
like which have actually passed under his eyes, has 
probably failed from their very number to carry away any 
really clear or valuable picture of them ; he has not been 
nearly so much under the restorative influences of the open 
air ; he has on the other hand been continually exposing 
himself to all the wear and tear, the clatter and batter of an 
almost daily railway or diligence ride ; he has wasted a 
large portion of his holiday in the disagreeable occupations 
incident to a constant change of hotel ; and his chief 
recollections of the people he has seen will be confined to 
the various fugitive travelling-acquaintanceships he has 
made with his own countrymen : as for . any foreign 
associations of a personal kind it is unlikely that he would 
be able to recall the face and figure of a single native of the 
countries he has visited who was not officially connected 
with its hotels or systems of locomotion. Now, against all 
this unrestful, unsatisfying, unrecreating mode of travel the 
newly-developed instincts and experience of the cyclist 
utter a healthy and emphatic protest. Cycling has started 
an entirely different view of things, which is rapidly 
influencing society beyond its actual cycling ranks. It is 
becoming fashionable now to find a charm and interest in 
the rural life and scenery of old England itself, and to 
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recognise that for a certain class of natural beauty, as well 
as for spots and objects of historical interest, our own land 
is without a rival.* Holiday-making after the style of 
William Black's delightful 'Strange Adventures of a 
Phaeton ' is taking the place of the foreign railway rush, or 
if foreign parts be visited it is with a more decided view 
that the less ambitious the programme as regards distance 
and rapidity the more health-giving and really enjoyable 
will its realisation prove. Of this improvement in the 
general view, so beneficial and salutary in its promise, and 
so thoroughly in accordance with all sound hygienic 
principles, the recent enormous development of cycling has 
undoubtedly been a chief cause. 

There is another advantage of cycling so obvious, that it 
would hardly call for mention were it not that it will 
naturally lead us on to allude to a further point of very 
considerable importance. It has been before observed that 
owing to the extent of ground he is able to cover in a ride, 
and the rapidity with which passing objects present them- 
selves to his view, the cyclist will hardly ever find his exer- 
cise dull, nor feel the need of a companion in it All the 
same, companionship undoubtedly lends a great additional 
charm to cycling, especially on a tour : it is so pleasant at 
the end of the day to be able to talk over the scenes and 
incidents of the ride, with one who has been an actual par- 
ticipator in them. Now, no pastime lends itself so readily 
and conveniently to companionship as cycling. Not even 
in walking can conversation be carried on with so little 

* Even the merits of our much-abused English climate are also 
receiving juster recognition under the influence of cycling ; for as an 
outdoor pursuit it is beginning to bring into prominence the fact that 
there are a far greater number of days and hours in the year during 
which it is possible to be taking open-air exercise without incon- 
venience from extremes of heat and cold in England than in any 
other country. For still out-door life, such as open-air Cafes, 
"Summer Theatres," and Concert gardens, no doubt our cooler 
evenings are unsuitable, and our continental neighbours have in this 
respect an advantage over us ; but for most forms of athletic enjoy- 
ment (which are of greater hygienic importance) our climate is un- 
doubtedly superior to theirs. 
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effort of voice, for the noise of the soft tyre of the cycle is as 
nothing when compared with the crunch of the pedestrian's 
boot It has, too, this great advantage over walking — at 
least where two cycles and not a " Sociable" are used. The 
essential charm of companionship lies more in its being 
always possible, than its being necessarily and always actual. 
Now, the pedestrian can hardly part company with his 
fellow, neither on the other hand can the two (unless ex- 
ceptionally tried and close friends) march side by side for 
any length of time in solemn silence. Under these circum- 
stances, conversation ceases to be the spontaneous utterance 
of thoughts that naturally demand it, and the brain is 
driven to taxing itself to invent topics of talk to fill up the 
gap, a result which from every point of view is most un- 
desirable. Nothing, however, is more natural or more 
customary than for the cyclist and his companion to ride 
at times in file instead of abreast, and whilst keeping within 
hail of each other, and thus retaining all the comforting 
consciousness of companionship to be nevertheless out of 
conversation range, though always ready to close up when 
there is really something to say. This advantage of com- 
panionship in cycling naturally leads us to the point to 
which we wished to call attention, — rnamely, that the in- 
vention of the tricycle has made it a pastime which can be 
shared by both sexes alike. It is impossible to overestimate 
the value of any out-door amusement, which proves itself 
both suitable and attractive to ladies. There is nothing 
whatever in the nature of the exercise itself to render the 
proportionate use of the tricycle less beneficial to the one 
sex than to the other ; whereas the greater degree of con- 
finement to the house to which ladies are necessarily 
subjected, and the more restricted number of out-door 
exercises which are open to them, render it all the 
more important that this recent addition to the list 
should receive full and general recognition. Two points 
only require special mention under this head. It is 
obviously undesirable that the weaker sex should be 
subjected to the nerve-testing risks, which attend the in- 
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experienced cyclist in his early ventures on the highway; 
it is necessary, therefore, that ample opportunities should 
be afforded for attaining adequate proficiency in private. 
A good deal may be done in this matter at those ladies' 
schools to which a fair-sized playground is attached, if only 
the recognised medical advisers would use their influence 
with the heads of such establishments to this end. Another 
material help might be afforded, if the owners of private parks 
throughout the country would sometimes kindly place their 
well-kept and little frequented carriage drives at the disposal 
of cyclists for this purpose. There are so many cases in 
which these drives are mostly out of sight of the owner's 
house, and in which no inconvenience or annoyance could 
possibly arise from admitting the learning cyclist of either 
sex to certain portions of them, at fixed hours in the day, that 
when once the desirability of encouraging cycling has been 
generally recognised, such a request, one would hope, would 
often be granted without hesitation. The second point de- 
manding special mention is the one already so fully adverted 
to (pp. 69-72), but the urgency of which is all the more pro- 
nounced in the case we are now considering, viz.: the neces- 
sity for caution, as regards " overdoing it" So long indeed 
as cycling is a comparative novelty with ladies the medical 
faculty will inevitably have cases of over-fatigue brought 
under their notice, and anxious mothers will naturally protest 
against the introduction of what will then be regarded as a 
dangerous and baneful temptation. But let the experience 
of the past be our guide in this matter. The real and only 
remedy for this is to encourage lady-cycling, not to dis- 
courage it ; so soon as it ceases to be exceptional, it will 
pass out of the ambitious stage, and will quietly settle down 
among the commonplaces of life. It will, we venture to 
think, be found impossible to stamp it out, and the sounder 
method therefore is to do everything we can to accelerate 
its maturity, and abridge its hazardous noviciate. Some 
victims will no doubt be sacrificed in the process, but the 
ultimate result as regards the national health will be 
cheaply purchased at the price. For the present it can 
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only be repeated that all that has been previously said 
about the causes and symptoms of over-fatigue and their 
prevention should be taken doubly to heart by the lady- 
cyclist Further, reverting once more to the point from 
which we started, the subject, namely, of companionship in 
cycling — let it be understood that whatever be the sex of 
the riders, the recognised rule of such company-riding 
should always be that the weakest member of the party is 
to be the absolute arbiter of pace and distance — not indeed 
in his or her own person (for there will always be an 
anxiety to disprove this assumption of inferior strength), 
but that the responsible leader or organiser of the ride 
should always take the powers of the weakest as his standard 
of measurement 

We have thus far been considering those hygienic 
advantages which are directly involved in cycling; but 
there are other indirect advantages connected with it which 
from the extent and importance of their application have a 
still higher claim on our attention. 

Let us first take the case of that very numerous class of 
lads and young men living in our large towns who are 
engaged at the work of the desk or the counter. It has 
hitherto been found extremely difficult to provide these 
with any form of suitable recreation after their day's work 
is over. Most of our ordinary English pastimes, such 
as rowing, football, and cricket (especially the last two) 
are almost entirely unattainable by them, because by the 
time they can reach their homes and get themselves ready 
for such exercise the necessary daylight is mostly wanting, 
even if river and ground be accessible ; neither, again, as 
we have seen (page 50), are such pastimes feasible for 
them in the early morning. The consequence of this has 
been that being cut off from out-door amusements in the 
evening, and having no special inducements to rise early 
and therefore to go to bed early, this class has been 
hitherto almost entirely thrown back upon in-door evening 
recreations. Even where, as in the case of young men's 
clubs, these recreations are in themselves harmless and 
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from a mental point of view — and in the exceptional cases 
of gymnasiums from a muscular point of view — improving, 
the perpetuation of the same conditions of indoor air which 
have been present during the day— only with the question- 
able addition perhaps of gas and tobacco smoke — materially 
diminishes their physical value ; whereas the inevitable 
hankering after the more festive and exciting attractions 
of the billiard-room and music-hall exposes the majority of 
this class to still more unfavourable hygienic influences. 
Without necessarily implying anything against the merits 
of the actual entertainments provided at such places, it 
should be noted that it is morally impossible for those who 
frequent them to avoid the concomitants of unnecessary 
" refreshments " and late hours. The possession of a cycle 
on the other hand will act favourably at either end of the 
day. The attraction of the morning ride, in its beneficent 
preparation for the confinement that is to follow, induces 
the substitution of early retirement for the visit to the club 
or music-hall ; or, if the early rising be not yet in favour, 
the evening ride will help to clear the lungs of the im- 
purities inhaled in shop or warehouse, and stir the stagnant 
blood into healthier and more vigorous circulation. To 
those interested in the development of the national health 
few sights are so encouraging as those of the asphalted 
streets of the City between the hours of seven and ten 
of an evening, when, freed from the traffic of business, 
they become for the time the public play-ground of 
the City youth, and their smooth surfaces are given 
up to roller-skates and cycles. There is many a lad 
now who rides his twenty or thirty miles in and out of 
these asphalted streets and alleys every night, who might 
otherwise be wasting his time and substance in the 
physically deleterious surroundings of the music-hall or 
public-house. The ease and rapidity with which he can 
glide over this even unjointed surface, so far superior in this 
respect to the jointed and therefore vibrating surface of 
wood pavement, has a charm for him which he seldom tires 
of, and if only he could be induced, as some have been 
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to substitute for the evening ride or even add to it a spin 
over these silent streets in the clear bright air of the early 
morning, when our noble City, free of smoke, smiles in 
the pure radiance of the morning sun, and when, according 
to some enthusiasts, the perfume of new mown hay is to 
be inhaled even under the* shadow of St Paul's, he 
would be well on his way to the summit of hygienic 
perfection. It would be a great public advantage in this 
respect if on that fine wide open space of road on the 
Victoria Embankment this smooth surface could be sub- 
stituted for the honey-combed and jolting macadam. A 
further step in this direction might well be taken in the 
admission of cyclists — certainly not tricyclists only — to 
the parks at fixed hours ; or, better still, in providing 
for them special rings to which they might have free 
access at all hours. This no doubt will be done when 
the importance of cycling as a question of national 
health has met with adequate recognition. Horse exer- 
cise being an expensive luxury is an exercise for the 
" upper ten " only ; the comparative cheapness of the cycle 
puts it within reach of the million. Speaking roughly the 
best bicycles even when perfectly new may be had for 
from £15 to £20 — (tricycles cost half as much again) — and 
bicycles which are every bit as good as new, but which the 
introduction of some slight alteration or improvement 
has thrown upon the second-hand market, may be had 
for from £7 to £10, or even less. So far as it can be 
affected by ordinary use, the body of a cycle, being 
of steel, is practically imperishable ; a very occasional 
renewal of paint, rubbers, screws, or bearings, is all that is 
required to maintain it in its original perfect condition. 
Barring accidents a sum of from forty to fifty shillings for 
every five years ought to suffice for this, whilst five shillings 
a year is more than sufficient to provide all that may be 
required in the way of oil and cleaning things. Allowing 
another £1 a. year for repairs due to accident, it will be 
seen that an ordinary cyclist can keep his machine for less 
than thirty-five shillings a year, a sum which will barely 
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see a horse housed, fed, and groomed for a fortnight, to say 
nothing of the difference in the original cost of the two and 
in the duration of their serviceable life. If we only make 
a calculation for a period of twenty years, a somewhat 
high estimate for the working life of the horse, and assume 
£$o as its price, and £50 as its annual cost, it will be seen 
that for the one person who at the price of a thousand 
guineas can keep a horse, at least twenty can keep a cycle. 
Unquestionably therefore cyclists have as strong a claim 
on the national purse in its provision of public recreation- 
ground as the owners of horses and carriages, and it will be 
impossible in the face of facts such as these to dispute that 
claim much longer. If this country were unfortunately to 
be forced into a European war at the end as at the begin- 
ning of this century, and commerce were consequently 
suspended, from what class of young men, it may well be 
asked, are our fighting ranks more likely to be recruited 
than from those whose profession would by the very cir- 
cumstance of war be crippled if not suppressed ? Happily 
for us there never was a time at which the average athletic 
condition of the young men of the commercial class was so 
satisfactory. What with evening rifle drill and morning 
cycling there is a physical and moral tone about them 
vastly superior to that of their predecessors, and a com- 
paratively short period of military training would convert 
them into some of the finest troops the world has ever 
seen. It would surely then be a matter of prudent 
economy as well as of administrative justice for the State 
to devote some portion of the care and expense bestowed 
upon its public parks to the direct encouragement of this 
class of athleticism. A few thousand pounds spent upon 
the construction of cycling tracks on national ground in 
the heart and on the outskirts of the metropolis would be 
amply repaid by the results. If it be objected that the 
owners of horses and carriages make special contribution 
as such to the State funds, whereas the cyclist qud cyclist 
does not, it may be pointed out in reply, first, that the 
wear and tear of road surface created by the rubber-tyres 
[H. 25.] G 
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of cyclists is infinitesimal as compared with that caused by 
horse and carriage exercise — it is, in fact, less than that 
created by walking : and second, that the contention would 
equally exclude pedestrians from the parks, who as such 
contribute nothing whatever to their maintenance. In any 
case should the point be seriously insisted on, it would be 
easy to adjust the balance by fixing some trifling toll to 
be paid by those cyclists who frequented the tracks.* 

We have thus endeavoured to point out the importance 
of cycling in connection with our commercial classes, but its 
indirect advantages penetrate even deeper than this into 
our national life. If there is any one question which is 
just now uppermost in the mind of the thoughtful and 
observant citizen, it is that sad problem which the centra- 
lising tendency of modern civilisation has created, and the 
solution*of which is, at the present moment, the subject of 
so much anxious debate. This centralising tendency has 
no doubt been temporarily accentuated by an almost un- 
paralleled series of " bad seasons," which, coinciding with 
sudden and very possibly exceptional outbursts of fertility 
in other parts of the globe, have tended for the time to the 

* Whether cycling in general should be made to contribute to the 
revenues of the State is an entirely separate question, and one which it 
is not altogether easy to answer. We venture to think as a matter of 
principle, that the development of cycling will ultimately prove of such 
great value to the State, that to check it by a tax in any form would 
only be killing the goose with the golden eggs. In any case we have 
no hesitation in saying that the most injurious form which such a tax 
could take, would be that of an " annual licence n to keep or ride a 
cycle. This would cut at the root of all its influence as a " decen- 
traliser" (see pages 83-85). Some form of "plate" or "badge," 
which the manufacturers could obtain from the Government, and 
rivet into the flange or hub, or some other endurable portion of the 
machine, would, in our opinion, be the least objectionable form which 
a " cycle duty n could assume. It would save the necessity for any 
troublesome system of workshop inspection, such as manufacturers 
might fairly resent, and the incidence of the tax would fall most 
heavily on the first, and presumably the wealthiest purchaser of the 
machine, being less and less felt as the cycle sank through the 
different levels of the second-hand market, until, by the time it 
reached the labouring classes it would have ceased to be appreciable. 
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depression of home agriculture ; whilst the recent develop- 
ment of our system of national education has made the 
rural youth all the more eager to quit a home where the 
prospects are for the moment so discouraging, and to try 
his fortune in the more active and intelligent centres of 
town life. How to spread out the confused heap of our 
urban population over a wider area ; how to make the 
current of the national blood now plethorically congesting, 
as it were, in certain selected spots circulate more evenly 
and freely through the country ; how to decentralise, in 
fact — this is the momentous question of the day, and on it 
cycling has undoubtedly a great deal of light to throw. If we 
could imagine for a moment that the human race were 
endowed with wings, should we expect the working man to 
prefer a room in a fetid alley to a cottage in a garden from 
which a short hour's flying would land him at his work ? 
Or would those whom the pleasures and varieties of 
congregated life attract from their duller, because more 
lonely country homes be so ready to forsake them if they 
could thus readily transport themselves at any moment and 
at no cost whatever into their coveted haunts of town 
excitement? What again is the reason that our manu- 
facturers and merchants raise the tallest possible factories 
and warehouses on the smallest possible base, in sites only 
to be purchased for a fabulous sum ? Is it anything else 
than their wish that their goods should be at the heart, and 
they themselves, so to speak, in the ear of the world's 
market? Whatever then tends to facilitate communica- 
tion, locomotion, and transport must have a direct value as 
a curative for this terrible disease of modern life. The 
telephone, the telegraph, the railroad, the tramcar — it is to 
these and such-like agencies that we must look for the real 
solvents of this social incrustation — they must furnish the 
main salve for this social sore. Whatever will help to make 
one spot as good as another with respect to the ordinary 
inter-communications of life, will of itself help to 
decentralise us, and to expand the area over which the 
necessary energies of modern civilisation can be made to 
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operate without material let or hindrance. Allowing for 
stoppages and the often circuitous course of the railway 
route, a working man may reach his town work from the 
same suburban or even rural distance quite as rapidly on 
a cycle as in a train ; whilst as ordinary roads are and ever 
will be more numerous than railroads, and are accessible at 
every point of their course, and not merely at stations, the 
use of the former opens out to him a far wider choice of 
locality for his dwelling. For a lodging in the thickly 
built hamlets that cluster round our suburban railway 
stations a higher rent will be demanded than he would have 
to pay for a far more salubrious and pleasant home on a 
bye-road at a distance from the line; a cycle, therefore, 
will be the means not only of adding to his own and his 
children's health, but also of increasing his weekly savings. 
True the machine itself will cost something to start with, 
but owing to the rapidity with which fashions alter, the 
price at which a really serviceable albeit superseded type of 
cycle may be obtained is now exceedingly small (£4 or £$ 
only), a sum which, supposing him to be otherwise living 
at a distance of six train miles from his work he would 
have spent in six months of railway journeys, so that at the 
end of half-a-year his possession will become a source of 
daily gain to him. A workman on a cycle with his tool-bag 
slung over his back or pendant from the handle is already 
no uncommon sight : the functions of the cycle as a 
decentraliser are already in incipient operation. 

Again, as materially lessening the disadvantages of rural 
life, and providing the means of relieving its monotony, 
cycling will help to check those centripetal forces which 
have recently shown such strength. By means of the cycle 
the lads of neighbouring villages can be brought more 
easily together, and can combine more freely for recreative 
and other purposes ; " society " becomes possible even in 
our rural' solitudes ; readier access, too, can be obtained to 
the nearest town for occasional sights and amusements ; 
the village ale-house will rapidly cease to be the one 
attractive thought on which rustic minds dwpll whilst 
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rustic hands are plying the spade or speeding the plough. 
All this will tend to brighten the lot of the agricultural 
labourer, and to induce a more restful and contented spirit 
with regard to it This increased facility of communica- 
tion, moreover, bids fair to exercise an important influence 
in the propagation of the race. Shut off for the most part 
as they hitherto have been from all society save that of 
their own village, our agricultural families have naturally 
been driven to inter-marrying, until it has become no 
uncommon thing to find in a small village one-third, 
perhaps, of the inhabitants bearing the same name, and in 
walking round a country churchyard the visitor cannot fail 
to be impressed with the small number of different names 
to be found on the tombstones. For this in-and-in 
breeding with its deteriorating consequences, cycling 
promises to furnish a remedy, and several instances have 
already come under the writer's notice in which courtship 
has thus been carried on by farm labourers at very con- 
siderable distances from their homes. The increased use of 
cycles again by the higher classes, is itself helping in its 
way to infuse passing life into our little village towns, and 
the landlord of the country inn has now no better friend or 
customer than the cyclist All this is exceedingly hopeful 
and encouraging, as helping forward the urgent and 
imperative task of national decentralisation. 

Cycling, moreover, has something to say with regard to 
the very important question of agricultural economy and 
land cultivation, inasmuch as it is serviceable not only for 
personal locomotion, but also for transport of goods. 
Market produce has in most cases to be taken to the 
nearest railway station, and thence transferred by train to 
the nearest market centre. Unless the station happens to 
be on the direct line between farm and market, it is obvious 
that extra distance has to be traversed in this way, to say 
nothing of the probable loss of time involved in the change 
from cart to luggage van. Very likely the distance may 
be too great for direct transport by horse arid cart, and 
even if it were not so, the amount or value of the produce 
to be sold may not be sufficient to make it worth while to 
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incur the expense of any such form of transport In this 
case the produce being perishable is lost to the community : 
the new form of tt carrier-tricycle," however, will save it 
Some such economy of transport for the smaller and more 
perishable forms of land produce will be essential to the 
success of any effort to introduce that system of small 
independent holdings, which according to our best authori- 
ties is supposed to be the most efficient and satisfactory 
method of securing that English soil should receive the 
highest cultivation of which it is capable.* Cheap food, 
especially cheap vegetable food, is an important item in 
the programme of national health, and to this again cycling 
is found capable of contributing. 

Interested then as we undoubtedly should be as a nation 
in an invention which has so many direct bearings on our 
national health and prosperity, it is fitting that we should 
consider in conclusion whether anything special can and 
ought to be done to assist its development and application. 
It has been already suggested (page 81) that in the metro- 
politan districts cycle-tracks should be laid down in the 
parks, and the same suggestion may be offered as regards 
the parks of our larger provincial towns ; for the smaller 
towns where access to the country roads can be more 
easily obtained there is no such necessity. But what is 
most urgently needed on all hands, especially if cycles are 
to be of any use to agriculture, is the improvement of our 
country roads. The abolition of the turnpike-trusts and 
the glaring inequalities in the burden of road-maintenance 
now cast upon the different parishes, have resulted in many 
instances in the most rapid and disastrous deterioration. 
It is useless to expect that any satisfactory remedy for this 
will be devised until County Government (another factor 

* In foreign countries, where such systems of small tenure are in 
operation, the class of produce here referred to is often conveyed to the 
nearest market by dog-carriages — a practice which our legislature has 
wisely and humanely prohibited. The utility of cycling, apart from 
the healthiness of it, is not, of course, confined to the above instances, 
as witness the " newspaper " tricycles in London, the substitution of a 
cycling for a walking post in rural districts, and its prevalent use by our 
country parsons and doctors when on their professional rounds. 
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of decentralisation) is thoroughly established, and local 
authority has eyes to see how large an influence the condi- 
tion of the roads must have on local prosperity, and what a 
much wiser and more economical use of money it would be 
in many a rural district to spend it on ordinary road- 
making rather than on the far more expensive, restricted, 
and possibly unremunerative form of the railroad. When 
the day has come in which every county shall be found to 
vie with its neighbour in competing for the honour of 
having the best roads in England, and when every district 
road-surveyor shall be compelled to perform his rounds on 
a bicycle, then, but not till then,, shall we be in a position to 
affirm that the full possibilities of cycling have been realised. 

We have seen that the spread of cycling among our 
working classes — both agricultural and artizan — is of un- 
doubted hygienic and economic importance ; but small as 
is the cost of a cycle when compared with its real practical 
value, it nevertheless is a sufficiently large sum to form a 
serious obstacle in the case. To meet this difficulty we 
venture to think that some such system as that on which 
local " clothing clubs " or " coal clubs " are worked might 
advantageously be brought into play. Workmen need to 
be encouraged to make small weekly payments for such a 
purpose, and when (say) half the sum required has been 
contributed, they should be allowed the use of the cycle, 
which should remain the legal possession of the club until 
the full amount of weekly payments has been made. 
Immediate advances might similarly be made for repairs in 
any case of accidents (the weekly payments being resumed 
to meet them), and the club should keep a spare cycle or 
two to be lent during their execution. 

We are also inclined to think that the time is not far 
distant when some acquaintance with cycles, both as 
regards use and construction, might fairly form part of the 
practical curriculum for both sexes at our Board Schools. 
In the meantime it would be a material help to the spread 
of useful information on the subject, if some central cycle 
museum could be established in London in which a speci- 
men of every new form of cycle of any importance, together 
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with all appliances and inventions connected with it, should 
be deposited and remain on view, and in which explana- 
tory lectures should be delivered, and every opportunity 
given for those interested to dissect and (under proper 
direction) reset the machines with their own hands, and 
thus to acquire a thorough practical knowledge of all 
known varieties of them. Considering how important an 
influence cycling has upon the health and usefulness of 
those whose labours are the mainstay of City commerce, 
some such institution as this might perhaps form a not 
inappropriate branch of the City Guilds Institute for the 
advancement of Technical Education. 

One other suggestion we would offer to Railway Com- 
panies. Their charges for the conveyance of cycles for 
long distances are extremely reasonable, but for a short 
distance some lesser fare than the present minimum shilling 
would be a great boon to the cyclist His greatest need of 
railway assistance is to help him to get quickly out of his 
town to some country spot, and thus enable him to avoid 
the necessity of always traversing the first four or five 
miles of road, which may be wearisome to him from their 
familiarity, and which in any case are pretty certain to be 
lumpy and out of condition from the heavy traffic It is 
obvious that if the company's officials had to be constantly 
putting cycles in and out of the luggage van, much delay 
and inconvenience would be caused; but we venture to 
think that there might be one or two trains in the day, 
particularly on Saturdays, by which cycles might be taken 
and special provision made for them (as in the parallel 
case of " hunting trains "), and that for their conveyance 
by these trains there should be a minimum charge of 
sixpence or even less. We feel sure that the companies 
would not be losers by such an arrangement 

With these hints for the assistance and development of 
cycling we take leave of the subject 
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TREATMENT. Hovif to Prevent Accidents becoming more Serious. By Jambs Cantlib, 
M.A.. M.B., F.R.CS. Illustrated. \Noiv Ready. 

AMBULANCE ORGANIZATION, EQUIPMENT, AND TRANSPORT. 

By Surgeon-Major G. J. H. Evatt, M.D., A.M.D. Illustrated. [Now Ready. 

CLEANSING STREETS AND WAYS IN THE METROPOLIS AND 

LARGK CITIES. By William Booth Scott, M. Inst. C.K. [Now Keady. 

FIRES AND FIRE BRIGADES. By Captain Eyre M. Shaw, C.B. Illustrated. 

[Now /> etuiy. 

LEGAL OBLIGATIONS IN RESPECT TO DWELLINGS OF THE 

POOR. By Harry Duff, M.A., Barrister-at-Law ; with a Preface by Arthur Cohen, Q.C., M.P. 

[Now Ready 

SCHOOLS OF ART: THEIR ORIGIN, HISTORY, WORK, AND 

INFLUENCE. By John C. L. Spark es, Principal of the National Art Training School, South 
Kensington. [Now Ready. 

ATHLETICS; or, PHYSICAL EXERCISE AND RECREATION. Part I. 

By Rev. E. Warrb, M.A., Eton College. Illustrated. [Now Ready. 

ATHLETICS. Part II. By Hon. E. Lyttelton, M.A., and Gerard F. Cobb, M.A. 

[Now Ready. 

DRESS, AND ITS RELATION TO HEALTH AND CLIMATE. By 

E. W. Godwin, F.S. A. Illustrated. [Now Ready. 

FERMENTATION. By Dr. Duclaux, Professor of Biological Chemistry at the 

Sorbonne. Illustrated. [Now Ready. 

PUBLIC HEALTH LABORATORY WORK. Part I. With Catalogue as 
Appendix. By W. Watson Cheyne, F.R.CS. 

PUBLIC HEALTH LABORATORY WORK. Part IL By W. H. Corfield, 

M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P.; and C. E. Cassal, F.I.C , F.C.S. 

LONDON WATER SUPPLY. By Colonel Sir Francis Bolton, C.E., assisted 

by the Engineers of the London Water Companies. [Now Ready. 

LONDON : WILLIAM CLOWES & SONS, Limited, 4\ 
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